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EDITORIAL: 


Evangelism or Ecclesiasticism? 


When a football game reaches the fourth quarter on a muddy field, 
it becomes almost impossible to tell the contending teams from each 
other ; their soiled jerseys all look alike, and it is only the officials on 
top of the plays who can be sure to which team they belong. In evan- 
gelism in America we seem to have reached much the same situation, 
and it constantly becomes more difficult to distinguish the true evan- 
gelist from the ecclesiastic. 


For one, consider the church that considers itself evangelistic, 
meaning by this that it is dedicated to the preservation of the language 
and customs of revivalistic Protestantism. The preacher may speak 
boldly of the need for conviction of sin and repentance, for conversion 
and growth in grace—but the people in the pews who nod their heads 
so vigorously at his every thrust also assume that it is the minister’s 
job to keep the church filled. The congregation’s busily multiplied 
visitation campaigns and special services may succeed in keeping the 
church rolls up to level—but in the community at large they have only 
secured a redistribution of the nation’s Protestant population. The 
church may be proud of its mighty engines of evangelism in the myriad 
Church School classes, organizations and programs—but these prove 
to be harnessed to the growth and success of the enterprise, growth 
and success that are measured annually in terms of dollars and of heads. 
What have we here: evangelism or ecclesiasticism? 


For another, consider the church that considers itself ecclesiastical, 
meaning by this that it is trying to find out what it means to be the 
Church of Christ in this modern day. The preacher may refer to the 
Church more often than he does to Christ, to the Church of history 
more often than to the Church of faith—but the members dig into their 
jobs and their community tasks with a will, feeling that here they have 
a witness to bear. The congregation may be loud in its scorn of what 
it calls the “tricks” and “gimmicks” of evangelism, even to the extent 
of denying that the Holy Spirit can make any use of them—but those 
who are received into membership find themselves constantly urged to 
deeper levels of faith. The church may impress those who read denomi- 
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national yearbooks as being pitifully small and may often seem to its 
own members to be agonizingly frail and wracked with tensions—but 
the word can be heard in the area around, “If I ever were going to think 
of joining a church, that’s the only one I could join. I wish all the 
churches were like that!’ What have we here: ecclesiasticism or 
evangelism? 


We need to be careful with these precious words, “evangelism” 
and “evangelical” and “evangelistic.” For they have in them not the 
dried husk of the most recent forms that the life of the Spirit has taken 
within the churches, but rather the vivid shoot of the good news that 
Jesus of Nazareth is both Lord and Christ. Our ministers and our 
members are neither salesmen nor managers ; the Gospel is not a product 
to be peddled, and the Church is not a business to be run. Rather, we 
are husbandmen, who must sow and tend and reap. 


If we sow, we must look sharp at the seed to see that it is of the 
authentic strain to which the Scriptures bear witness and that it is alive 
in the thought and language of today. If we tend, we must take care 
that we are as ready to prune the weeds that grow up from our midst 
as the thorns and thistles that are borne in by the outside air. And if 
we reap, we must be prepared to cast out all that is stunted and blighted, 
and to give thanks to God for whatever increase he may give us, be it 
large or small. 


It is easy to build formidable ecclesiastical institutions. And we 
Baptists have come rather lately on the scene to try and outdo those 
who have been at it for centuries. It is far harder to be willing to be the 
sower, for “the sower sows the word” (Mk. 4:14). What shall we 
have: evangelism or ecclesiasticism? 


G. D. Y. 


Biblical Evangelism in the Twentieth 


Century 
by Harvey G. Cox 


Traditional evangelism faces a grave crisis. The “crisis of Chris- 
tian communication,” though it has moved day by day closer to the 
center of discussion and attention in the Church, has still not met with 
convincing answers. 

In European Christianity, where secularism and anti-clericalism 
have destroyed the traditional prerogatives of the Church, and in Afro- 
Asia, where the Church faces unambiguous hostility from anti-Western 
forces and newly awakened non-Christian religions, the first step to- 
ward a solution, namely the recognition of the problem, has at least 
been taken. In America however, the brisk pace of church life and the 
growth of institutional religion tends to obscure the seriousness of the 
crisis. But the cultural popularity of generalized religious values, the 
sociological basis for suburban church enlargement, and the employ- 
ment of religious slogans to support the Western side of the power 
struggle do not finally succeed in obscuring from careful observers the 
real seriousness of the situation. The crisis in Christian communication 
is world-wide, and the United States is not exempt. 


Authentic Biblical evangelism makes a two-fold demand on the 
Church. It requires first a disciplined and informed basis in the Bibli- 
cal revelation. But it also demands a thorough awareness of the par- 
ticular character and ethos of that specific age in which it lives. Indeed, 
these are not demands that can be separated at all. For the God re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ is One who has committed himself to the par- 
ticularities and ambiguities of all human history. A thoroughly trini- 
tarian theology cannot envision the faith as propositional deposits 
which are somehow applied to an essentially alien world. Both the 
Biblical themes of Creation and Redemption insist that the world be- 
longs to God and that he is present in it, ordering and redeeming it. 
Evangelism which does not speak to its own particular age is therefore 
not just bad evangelism; it is not evangelism at all. Christians affirm 
that Jesus Christ is the same “yesterday, today and tomorrow,” that 
the Biblical view of man and his destiny is truer than the latest of 
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“contemporary” views. Therefore, the dual requirements that evan- 
gelism be both Biblical and contemporary are not essentially in conflict. 
However, in an examination of the present crisis and the response of 
Protestantism to it, it is useful to point out that both these require- 
ments have been flagrantly violated. The Church has misunderstood 
both its Biblical commission and the age in which it is called to witness. 
Let us look briefly at both the Biblical call, the commission on 
which evangelism rests, and the character of the age in which we have 
been placed. Then we can evaluate our modes of evangelism with a 
clearer perspective. 


I. The Biblical Basis of Evangelism 


The God of the Bible is a God who speaks. His relation to man is 
characterized most frequently in terms of speaking and hearing the 
Word. Man does not observe God. God addresses man and demands 
a response. This is not the context of speculation but of dialogue.’ God’s 
revelation is never to the merely curious, but he always speaks in a 
manner which sends, commands, chooses, commissions, rebukes, re- 
stores. Unlike the deities of other religions; the God of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition is involved at the very core of his being in com- 
munication with men. 


Further, the God of the Bible speaks in concrete historical in- 
cidents and through human personalities. 


In many and various ways God spoke of old to our fathers by the proph- 
ets; but in these last days he has spoken to us by a Son, whom he ap- 


pointed the heir of all things, through whom also he created the world 
(Heb. 1:1f., R. S. V.). 


He is a God who rejects abstraction and generalization, and works 
his will in scandalously particular events, peoples and communities. 
He chooses a particular people, Israel, for a special purpose (Exod. 
19:4-6, Deut. 7:6-12), and he speaks uniquely through a certain man, 
Jesus of Nazareth, in a dateable historical period. 

Man’s capacity to know and communicate with his fellows is a 
function of his relation with God. Man knows himself and his fellows 


truly not prior to his relation with God, but because of this relation. 
As Hendrik Kremer says, 


* The point constantly stressed in the Bible is that God alone knows man 
in his inner motives and being, and that therefore the knowledge of self 
goes through the knowledge of God, and not the reverse.” 


But the Bible sees man’s relation to self and fellowman broken and 
perverted because of man’s broken relation to God, the condition known 
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in the Bible as “sin” which is not entirely reduceable to such concepts 


as psychological maladjustment, existential alienation or moralistic 
“cussedness.” 


The proclamation of Christianity is simply that in Jesus Christ 
something has happened in human history which has restored the 
broken relations between man and God, between man and man, and be- 
tween man and his own essential nature. It is to the kéryssein to 
euangelion, the “proclaiming of the news” of this all-important event, 
that the Church is called. It proclaims something God has done. As 
Kremer indicates correctly, one is called to repent not because his 
heart is evil but because God’s Kingdom has come. 


Thus, God’s deed in Christ at once reunites man with God and 
man with man in the same event. One does not follow the other as a fruit 


or result. The restoration of community (koinénia) among men and 


with God is a single act of God in Christ. 


Paul is clear that in Jesus Christ he has been at one and the same 
time: 1.) saved from the inner forces which drove him to evil (Rom. 
7:21-25), 2.) reunited with all races, nations and conditions of men 
(Rom. 10-12, Gal. 3:28, Col. 3:11), and 3.) restored to God’s mercy 
and presence (Rom. 5:1-5). These are all part of the same event for 
Paul, an insight which has been lost in the artificial disjunction made 
between “‘salvation” and “sanctification” by latter-day Biblical exegesis. 
God’s loving act in Jesus Christ thus creates a new community in his- 
tory, called by God to be a “chosen” nation, a royal priesthood, a pe- 
culiar people” (I Pet. 2:9). Hence, the kerygma (message), is never 
separable from the koinonia (community). Current theological hair- 
splitting about which precedes the other remains futile. The two are 
inextricably interwoven mainly because the character of the com- 
munity’s life is its most telling message. 


II. The Character of Twentieth Century Man 


Having alluded all too briefly to the Scriptural plumbline of evan- 
gelism, we must now turn our attention to the man of our time. The 
special character of twentieth-century man has been the theme of an 
enormous quantity of literature. Is he Hoekendijk’s “fourth man” who 
has passed beyond the categories of ancient, medieval and modern and 
now must be understood in a new way?* Is he Camus’ “l’homme re- 
volté” in rebellion against all that has constituted the bourgeois, mod- 
ern, Protestant, personal, religious period from which he is passing ?* 
Is he perhaps David Reisman’s “radar man,” shorn of purposeful tradi- 
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tion and inner meaning who is other-directed in all that he does?® Per- 
haps, in the midst of the towering buildings, unbelievable speeds, in- 
comprehensible distances, gigantic social structures and powerful im- 
personal forces of the age, he is best described by C. Wright Mills’ 
phrase, the “new Little Man,” who 


seems to have no firm roots, no sure loyalties to sustain his life and give 
it a center. He is not aware of having any history, his past being as 
brief as it is unheroic; he has lived through no golden age he can recall 
in time of trouble. Perhaps because he does not know where he is go- 
ing, he is in a frantic hurry; perhaps because he does not know what 
frightens him, he is paralyzed with fear.” 


However he may be characterized—and there are certain basic 
agreements in the analyses made from various quarters—twentieth- 
century man lives amidst a changing of the ages, a turning point in his- 
tory. As described by Romano Guardino in his important book, Das 
Ende der Neugeit (End of the Modern Age), this turning point is no less 
a change in epochs than that which ushered in the medieval period at the 
fall of Rome (or whenever the date is placed) or that which saw the 
beginning of the modern period in the Renaissance and Reformation. 
Modern man is experiencing what William Ernest Hocking once called 
“the passing beyond modernity.” The only difference between this 
change-of-the-epochs and those which have gone before is that, because 
of vastly increased modes of mass communication and improved tech- 
nology, the change is occurring much faster than any previous one. 

What is the nature of this momentous change? The fact is that a 
great deal of the creative thinking of our century has gone into efforts 
to discern just what is taking place and what the shape of the future 
will be. We have come to the place where both the Marxian idea that we 
were to emerge from the bourgeois period and into the classless society, 
and the liberal Christian notion that we were leaving barbarity behind 
for the “Christian century” have proven too simple. Karl Mannheim, 
the social analyst, in his book, Man and Society in an Age of Recon- 
struction, prefers to believe that we are passing from laissez-faire into a 
period in which the simple arithmetic of population is forcing us to 
plan our societies, and in which techniques of social control are not yet 
adequately perfected.* He touches on the question of whether such tech- 
niques are basically commensurate with human freedom, but the level of 
his treatment often obscures the crucial nature of the question. It is 
stated with blunt seriousness by Karl Jaspers in his Man in the Modern 
Age: 

‘ The basic problem of our time is whether an independent human being 
in his self-comprehended destiny is still possible. Indeed, it has become 
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a general problem whether man can be free . . . . it becomes conceivable 
that the whole history of mankind is a vain endeavour to be free. Per- 
haps freedom has only existed for a real but passing moment between 
two immeasurably long periods of sleep, of which the first period was. 
the life of nature, and the second period was that of the life of tech- 
nique. If so, human existence must die out, must come to an end in a 
more radical sense than ever before.® 

The man of our age is thus defined by the passage from one his- 
torical period to another, by the development of technology and tech- 
niques of social control, and by the impersonal organization of mass 
society. This man is secular and mobile. He prefers seeing to hearing, 
and both to reading. He has little sense of either community solidarity 
or rooted tradition. Since so many of his decisions are prearranged for 
him by the very organization of society, his personal decision-making 
power, the seat of human freedom, has become emaciated and atrophied. 
This man is more of a consumer than a producer or creator, much more 
a receptor than a communicator. Perhaps the best overall label for him 
is simply “urban.” 

Amos Wilder indicates pointedly what it means for religious com- 
munication to say that modern men are “urban.” 

They are born and die in the city, they spend their days in factory, 
mine or office. They have no living contact with the soil or the proc- 
esses of nature. Between them and the living earth is the cement and 
the asphalt; between them and the stars are the skyscrapers and the 
apartment houses. They have only an indirect awareness of the proces- 
sion of the seasons . . . of the feasts of sowing and of harvest. These 
multitudes are troglodytes in the artificial caverns of the machine age 
and the megalopolis. Something primordial is lost here.’ 

Yet, urbanization is not the property of the city alone. It is the 
color of twentieth-century life. It includes all that we mean by mass com- 
munications, colossal corporate entities, tools of social persuasion and 
influence, evaporation of manageable membership groups, crowded 
loneliness. The frantic efforts of the Church to escape it by fleeing to 
suburbs and by concentrating resources on “high potential areas” are 
futile, to say nothing of irresponsible. Urbanization is the irreversible 
direction of mass society, the inescapable concomitant of technology 
and population growth. It is to be found in Arkansas as well as in 
Manhattan. The difference is only one of degree, and the degree is de- 
creasing with every passing day. The evangel in the twentieth century 
is addressed to urban man or to no one. 


But twentieth century man is not to be understood as an individual 
one might meet on the street. His character is rather a composite of 
elements which are coming to birth in all of us. He is increasingly, and 
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before long will be totally, the man to whom the Church must witness 
if it takes to heart its commission to proclaim the evangel to its age. 


III. The Methods of Evangelism 


A discussion of the two elements necessary to genuine Christian 
evangelism, its Biblical base and its cultural context, has now brought 
us to a concrete examination of some of the methods the Church has 
employed in evangelizing the lost man of the present age. 

We direct our attention to the methods of evangelism here for a 
special reason. What a denomination or church really believes about 
the Gospel and about its mission is to be discovered not in its official 
pronouncements but in its policy and program. A church’s basic as- 
sumptions about the nature of the Gospel and of the Church come to 
life in the way it organizes its life and outreach. The real ‘doctrine 
of the Church” of a given religious body may differ radically from 
what it claims in its creeds and confessions. Its view of man, history 
and the Bible, as well as of other basic Biblical doctrines can be dis- 
cerned in how it views its constituency and those outside it, its role 
in society, and its institutional goals. 


When we subject American Protestantism to such a theologically 
oriented analysis, the results are at best dismaying. The implicit faith 
which is articulated in most of our evangelistic methods is simply not 
consistent nor coherent with either the Biblical revelation or the classi- 
cal Protestant tradition. To say that they are non-Biblical, as has been 
mentioned above, is to say at the same time that they are not con- 
temporary. They often show a veneer of modernity, but they fail both 
to come to grips with the depth of the modern problem and to realize 
that only a genuinely Biblical perspective, undiluted by cultural ad- 
ditives, can speak a saving word to this day. 

How then has Protestantism sought to “evangelize” contemporary 
man? 

1. Most widely publicized have been those attempts to give new 
vigor to essentially nineteenth-century methods of revivalism by the 
addition of saturation advertising, bureaucratic business organization 
and use of mass communication. Although these efforts, by dint of 
enormously costly publicity and staff preparation, have often appeared 
successful, careful scrutiny reveals that their appeal has been largely 
to residual “religious” and ‘‘Protestant” elements in our culture. An 
extremely high percentage of the decisions made at Billy Graham’s 
meetings, for example, are made by people who already have some kind 
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of Biblical-religious orientation, perhaps left over from childhood. The 
approach used in these campaigns is highly verbal, technically or- 
ganized (One checks a square on the card to indicate a “decision for 
Christ” or a “‘rededication.”’) and clothed in pre-critical theology. The 
evaluations of this type of campaign, which usually decide that they do 
“some good,” always fail to consider the enormous negative effect of 
confirming in the minds of thousands of people the image of a wooden, 
oversimplified Christianity which has nothing to say to the secularized 
urban “fourth man” faced with the loss of his very selfhood. There is 
a note of frantic confusion in the efforts of a Church to reach back to 
the days of an Edwards, a Wesley or even a Moody, when confronted 
by the baffling problems of a new expression of lostness. An evan- 
gelistic method which was faithful to Christ in the nineteenth century 
may be downright damaging in the twentieth. 


2. More “effective” in its way (i.e. in increasing Church mem- 
bership statistics), but still woefully deficient from a Biblical perspec- 
tive, has been the adaptation of tested merchandising methods into 
programs called “visitation evangelism.” The frank employment of mar- 
keting techniques, developed in a business society whose view of man 
is at radical variance with the Bible, is itself a disturbing commentary 
on the Church’s loss of its Scriptural grounding. Not to bring a dis- 
cerning prophetic witness to bear on sales ideology would be bad in 
itself ; but the uncritical adoption of these gimmicks is worse. The use, 
for example, of illustrated turn-over charts and sales psychology, both 
in training the visitors and in the actual visit, is an abrupt denial of 
the central Biblical assertion that God speaks to man only through 
human encounter. Where there is rational manipulation, even when 
honeyed over with religious language, there is no dialogue, no human 
meeting, no Biblical communication. Modeled after approaches clearly 
perfected in the merchandising world, such evangelistic “visits,” when 
backed with charts and sales hints, reduce Christianity to sub-Christian 
terms. Their proponents claim these charts. help inarticulate Chris- 
tians to witness, but in fact they prevent an honest, if verbally impre- 
cise, witness from occurring by centering attention on impersonal 
propositions and decision-producing techniques. The Biblical God, in 
choosing Moses and Jeremiah, seemed even to express a strange pref- 
erence for the inarticulate and verbally ineffectual to do his work! 
There is still a place for Christian visitation, but only if it is saved from 
techniques which can never succeed in presenting more than a cari- 
cature of the demanding claims of God in Christ. 
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3. In an understandable effort to avoid the irrelevant and sub- 
Biblical elements in the revivalistic and merchandising methods of 
evangelism, the Church has sometimes turned to a radically critical 
understanding of the content of the Gospel. This view of the Christian 
message often comes close to reducing it to social criticism, and fre- 
quently results in the acceptance and utilization of amy artistic creation 
or social philosophy which is skeptical of bourgeois society or of mor- 
alistic religion. In the student movement this kind of inverse religiosity 
finds a fertile ground in normal post-adolescent rebellion. The tendency 
to identify all abstract art and nihilistic drama, for example, as some- 
how a “negative witness” or as “implicitly Christian” has occasionally 
gone to disturbing extremes. The feeling that somehow Sartre’s phi- 
losophy, O’Neill’s plays or Jackson Pollack’s painting are creations of 
“latent” Christianity simply mistakes vigorous artistic health and intel- 
lectual power for Christian witness. There is a difference. The mistake 
arises out of the Church’s continuing failure to produce an authentic 
twentieth-century Christian art and drama, and its indefensible alliance 
with banal calendar art and middle-class morality. This stubborn re- 
liance by the Church on outmoded forms and symbols has created the 
very vacuum into which rushed the often moving creations of modern 
nihilism. We still await the emergence of art forms both truly Chris- 
tian and truly contemporary. The painting of Georges Rouault show 
that such an art is possible. But until it emerges the Church must avoid 
both the extremes of cultural anachronism and uncritical avant-gardism, 
both false affirmations and false negations. 


Our discussion appears to have indicated that most attempts of 
the Church to evangelize in the twentieth century have been inadequate. 
The evidence is damaging indeed. But here and there, where the “fourth 
man” is recognized for what he is, exciting efforts are being made to 
evangelize in ways which are at once radically Biblical and unques- 
tionably contemporary. One could mention such tiny beginnings as the 
Iona Community in Scotland, the Mokyokai (Non-Church movement) 
in Japan, the German Evangelical Academies, the experimental pro- 
grams of some of our own American urban churches, the Zoé move- 
ment in Greece, the Ecumenical Institute in Bossey, Switzerland, the 
“House-Church” in Leeds and many more.” These movements vary 
widely, but there is a common thread connecting their vision of evan- 
gelism. It is that the “crisis in communication” is not a problem in 
language or symbolics. It is a question of the rediscovery of the nature 
and mission of the Church itself! The Church, as Kraemer has said, will 
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grapple with the present crisis only when it realizes that the answer 
lies not in devising new program and methods, but in recovering a 


truly Biblical understanding of what the Church is and the mission 
to which it is called.” 


Thus, Biblical evangelism in the twentieth century demands first 
of all a return to the Bible to find a truly Biblical understanding of the 
Church. Only a vigorously renewed conversation with its commis- 
sioning document can possibly restore the Church’s conception of what 


it has been commissioned for and why God has placed it in history in the 
first place. 


The astounding renewal of interest in Biblical studies which has 
characterized the life of the Church in this century, partially as a re- 
sult of the ecumenical movement, has already borne significant fruits. 
It has shown, for example, that the Church should be wary rather than 
elated over the religious boom in America. A central theme of the 
Biblical message is God’s use of the small, the weak, the unexpected, 
the youngest son. “The Lord did not set his love upon you, nor choose 
you, because you were more in number than any people; for ye were 
the fewest of all people’ (Deut. 7:7). Cultural success standards 
have erased the memory that God has worked best with a minority, 
with a “remnant,” in his most significant dealings with men. 


The renewal of Biblical studies has also aroused a concern in 
the Church over the twisted way in which some of its historic terms 
have been mobilized as human weapons in the cold war. The ques- 
tionable use of the phrase, “the Christian West,” and the attempt to 
reduce the bewildering ambiguity of the East-West contest into terms 
of God versus atheism and good versus evil both point to a possible 
future harvest of enormous bitterness against the Church. As Rein- 
hold Niebuhr once said, 

The Church does not understand that rebellions and revolutions against 

its authority may be prompted not by hatred of God or Christ, but by 

resentment against the unjustified use of Christ as a “cover” for the 

historical relativities of culture and civilization in which it happens to be 
involved. It is not the Christ but “my” Christ who arouses this fury.'* 

Finally the increased attention to the Bible has found in a new 
way the inextricable unity of the kerygma and the koinonia. The 
Church’s message is its life, and its life is its message. Our ration- 
alistic culture, existing in an extremely verbalized and conceptualized 
framework, has influenced the Church to place a grossly undue em- 
phasis on the words of the Gospel. It has often overlooked the unity of 
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word and deed which always characterized Hebrew culture, the New 
Testament’s insistence on the fact that “the Word became flesh” and 
the interdependence of Church and Gospel, community and message, 
both of which spring simultaneously from God’s redemptive deed in 
Jesus Christ. This realization has produced a new awareness in the 
Church that its life and actions give a truer picture than its words of 
what it really believes about the One who abolishes class, social and 
national boundaries, as well as levelling any significant ethical or moral 
gradations between insiders and outsiders. 


The Bible has brought the Church in many places back to where 
it has been willing to listen, to take man seriously in his own situation. 
It has been willing to accept what Bonhoeffer calls “the worldliness of 
the world,” to share in the human crisis of the day but to reject ‘“world- 
ly” estimates of its success as measured by attendance figures, budget, 
buildings and membership. In short, the Church has been willing to be 
in the world, with all the risk that involves, and not to be of the world, 
with all the misunderstanding entailed by the refusal to be bound by 
cultural-institutional norms in measuring its “success.” 


American Baptists begin the Jubilee Advance, a momentous step 
in evangelism, in the very hour of this “crisis in Christian communica- 
tion.” It should be a period of bold self-examination and fearless self- 
criticism. It should be a time of strenuous Bible study, of humble listen- 
ing to the needs of the world and of frank identification with the pain of 
contemporary society. The constant temptation during these years to 
choose tactics, security, institutional self-preservation and aggrandize- 
ment, and public recognition must be steadfastly refused. The urgency 
of the hour and the import of the mission require a firm rejection of 
anything but obedience to him who is Lord of both the Church and 
the Age. 
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The World and Mission 


by Joun E. SKoGLUND 


Recently someone asked, ‘Has not the task of Christian witness 
been accomplished, has not the Gospel been ‘preached throughout the 
whole world as a testimony to all nations?’”’ It is quite true that as 
the sun shines into every corner of the earth its light falls upon the 
cross on some church steeple. Yet, in many places of its greatest suc- 
cess the church is pitifully weak. In East Asia, for example, an area 
that stretches from India to China to the Philippines and Indonesia, 
there are about thirty million Christians. This number is surely a 
dramatic witness to the spread of the Gospel from the time William 
Carey planted his lonely outpost on the Hoogly River and Xavier 
sought to give the cross to Japan. But thirty million is only a small 
fraction of the population. Half of all the human beings in the world 
live in this section of our planet, and thirty million actually repre- 
sents only 3% of the people of East Asia. Is it not clear that, in spite 
of glorious success, the church in the Orient is still but a flickering, 
weak light in a non-Christian world? Europe is little better. In France 
only 25% are allied with any form of Christianity. In Sweden less 
than 10% take a vital interest in church life. In London only about 
6% are in any way active in church, and here in the United States and 
Canada, something over 50%. The task of winning the world for Christ 
is far from complete. In many places the church is but a lonely outpost 
on a frontier where communication lines are exceedingly thin. 

Not only is the church in a minority, but its divided status militates 
against its effectiveness. Of the thirty million who are Christians in 
East Asia, two-thirds are Roman Catholic. There is little communica- 
tion between the Catholic and the non-Catholic world. In India today 
there are over 200 different kinds of Christians at work, many of 
whom are of the isolationist variety working with no one save them- 
selves and being critical of all others. Certainly the church cannot meet 
a world in revolution on the basis of a scattered, disunited minority. To 
meet a world revolution a church must devise a strategy for Christian 
world revolution. I would like to make two suggestions which point in 
this direction and to seek to evaluate our American Baptist response. 
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These are not new or original, yet they are at the heart of the major 
discussions which have been going forward in the missionary move- 
ment in the last decade. They cannot be escaped. 


First of all, the mission must be carried forward in unity. In all of 
the major world mission and church gatherings in the past decade, the 
two terms, mission and unity, have been held very close to each other. 
The scandal of the modern church and its missionary movement has 
been its disunity. The result has been a confused, fragmented witness 
in nearly every country into which the mission has gone. A group ot 
Asians writing to the churches of the west has said, 

Often out here the work of the spirit is hindered because for reasons of 

your division one denomination is unable to help another, even when a 

door of opportunity is suddenly opened. Do not send us missionaries 

who will look at each other critically over denominational walls. We 

need the kind of Christians who while valuing their own heritage are 

determined not to perpetuate those historic divisions, which whatever 

they may mean to you, are far less relevant to us in our Asian context 

We need missionaries who are ready to work in full fellowship with 

those whose conditions and ways of worship may be different from their 

own. There is but one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 

of us all. . 
These Asians have not only spoken of unity but they have acted. In 
the Church of South India, which has already been established, and in 
the plans for the Church of Ceylon and the Church of North India, real 
ecumenical encounter and advance have taken place. Traditions of var- 
ious backgrounds are coming together to form truly united churches. 
One of the sorrows of modern Christendom is the fact that there is no 
Baptist witness of the heart of the church of South India. Is this be- 
cause American Baptists did not send into that area of the world mis- 
sionaries whose perspective was wide enough to see the work that the 
Holy Spirit was carrying forward in bringing into being the Church 
of South India? Were we unable when God called to give witness with 
our brethren to one Lord, one faith, one baptism, and one God and 
Father of us all? It is good to note that in North India, through the 
churches founded by British Baptists, a Baptist witness is coming into 

that church. Thus, such Baptist principles as the priesthood of all be- 

lievers, the responsibility of the local congregation for its message, life 
and work, and the baptism of believers are finding their place in the 
thought and structure of that church. 

Such witness is as it should be, for our most effective ecumenical 
contribution can be not from outside but from within the ecumenical 
movement. This is where American Baptists have taken their position 
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generally in the work of the overseas mission. From 1854 when the 
first of a series of conferences began in New York and London under 
the “Union Missionary Convention” to the recent meeting of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council in Ghana, American Baptists have had 
a part in the entire movement for cooperation in mission. It is signifi- 
cant that at the second of these landmark missionary conferences held 
in 1878 in Liverpool, England with 160 delegates present, only one 
was non-Occidental. He was a Burmese pastor brought to the con- 
ference by American Baptists. Thus, not only did American Baptists 
join early in the cooperative movement, but introduced overseas church 
leadership into that movement. In recent years this overse4s leadership 
has emerged with tremendous strength. Thus, at Ghana the distinction 
between churches and missions, those who send and those who receive, 
was almost completely obliterated. Strong national leadership from 
overseas churches has given evidence again and again of the true 
strength of their churches and the magnificent place which they now 
occupy in world Christian councils. 


The Boards of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies 
have from time to time publicly declared their attitude on cooperation. 
In 1933 the following resolution was recorded: 


The Boards have given abundant evidence both in declarations of 
policy and by specific action of their readiness to cooperate with other 
missionary agencies with a view to eliminating competition and duplica- 
tion of effort and to securing greater effectiveness by coordination of 
programs and concentration of personnel and resources. They record 
anew their hearty sympathy with the principle of cooperation with other 
evangelical missionary agencies wherever such cooperation will yield 
more satisfactory results, make possible a more effective use of fi- 
nancial resources and personnel, and contribute to the presentation to 
the non-Christian peoples of the essential unity of the several bodies of 
disciples of Jesus Christ, provided such cooperation does not involve 
sacrifice of fundamental principles cherished by the Baptist churches 
to which the Boards are directly responsible." 


Again in 1953 the Boards issued a policy statement stating: 


American Baptists have had a long and praiseworthy experience of co- 
operation and comity both in the homeland and upon the foreign fields. 
We go on record approving this direction and recommending it for the 
future work of our denomination.” 


In view of the many new problems facing our churches on the field 
in the whole realm of cooperation, many inquiries have come requesting 
enlightment on the attitude of the American Baptists relative to such 
questions as cooperation, church unity and Baptist witness. A com- 
mittee was appointed in 1957 to study “The Doctrine of the Church 
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from the Baptist Point of View” with a view to “framing of a policy 
to help direct the Boards toward developments in future cooperative 
relationships.” The report made to the Boards in June, 1958 reviewed 
the cooperative work of American Baptists as presented in a paper by 
Hazel F. Shank entitled “The American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Boards and the Cooperative Movement.” Then, they made a statement 
concerning the nature of the church from the Baptist point of view. 
This was done with reference to the report of the Green Lake Theologi- 
cal Conference in 1954. On the basis of the Green Lake statement, the 
Boards were able to say: 


Insofar a$ the ecumenical movement secks to give witness to the one 
body of Christ we feel that we should take our stand within the ecu- 
menical movement rather than without. From within we can make more 
effective witness to those truths entrusted to us by God. 


The document pointed out a variety of ways in which the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Societies and the church bodies related 
to our Baptist World Mission have engaged in cooperative enterprises. 
These include: 


a. Comity arrangements whereby we are given sole responsibility 
for certain areas or types of work, thus eliminating competition be- 
tween ourselves and other Protestant bodies. 


b. Projects and programs such as union colleges, seminaries, hos- 
pitals, and literacy and literature work. 


c. Councils and fellowships of churches such as the Division of 
Foreign Missions, the International Missionary Council and National 
Councils. 


d. Conversations and observations related to union movements. 


e. Affiliation with or membership in united church bodies, such 


as the Kyodan in Japan, the Church of Christ in Thailand and the 
Church of Christ in Congo. 


The report draws the following conclusions: 


1. We recognize that at home and abroad the ecumenical movement 
is challenging all churches to a deeper study of the nature of the church. 
We would encourage our overseas brethren in all circumstances and 
relationships to seek with us to deepen the understanding of the New 
Testament pattern of church doctrine and polity to which our Baptist 
people are traditionally committed. Thus we will not only strengthen 
ourselves but prepare ourselves for our most meaningful witness to the 

* whole of Christ’s people. We would therefore, urge that church bodies 
related to our Baptist World Mission set up Faith and Order Commis- 
sions to give special attention to the Doctrine of the Church and related 
subjects and to the forms which church order and relationships are 
taking in the various areas. 
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2. We recognize that from the beginning of the cooperative movement 
American Baptists have been in the forefront giving encouragement and 
leadership, for “we believe that we should seek fellowship with others 
not only from our persuasion but that we should join with them in seek- 
ing to remove those barriers which divide the body of Christ.” (Green 
Lake Statement 1954) Thus we would encourage all of the church 
bodies related to us through the Baptist World Mission to move for- 
ward in every way possible to make real the prayer of our Lord, “That 
they may all be one.” 


3. We recognize that in this changing age there may be changing pat- 
terns of church order and relationship on the fields. As in the past the 
Boards will continue to recognize the essential freedom of the churches 
on the fields to work out their own patterns of church life and relation- 
ships and will continue to give prayerful study to all of these patterns to 
seek to discover with the churches abroad means for continued support 
and cooperation. We are convinced that under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit we can find such means and that when found they will give God the 
greater glory.’ 
Thus, the Boards of Managers of our Foreign Mission Societies 
has taken a stand clearly on the side of cooperation and Christian unity. 
Isolationism has never been the pattern of American Baptists in their 


overseas work. The charter is clear that it cannot be in the days ahead. 


Certainly this spirit and attitude was reflected in the overseas con- 
sultation held in the fall of 1957 at which representatives of the 
churches related to our mission came together for long and careful 
consideration of the many problems and opportunities facing their 
work. At the end of their conference they declared themselves in these 
words: 


We look to the future in continued cooperation with the ecumenical 
movement, the temptation to “wait and see” is self-defeating. As the 
inheritors of a noble tradition and the possessors of a great witness, 
Baptists may without fear enter confidently into conversations on church 
unity. We must do so with all seriousness and sincerity and be ready 
to accept new light, moving on to new frontiers of Christian experience 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. The challenges of our time such 
as secularism, other religions, industrialization, and world peace require 
the united witness. But deeper still is the inner challenge, inherent in 
our faith that we can do no less than be wholly faithful to the prayer 
of our Lord “that they all may be one.’” 


Thus, the confrontation of the world by the Christian mission 
must be in unity. The challenge of the world revolution cannot be met 
by a fragmented Christianity but only through one word to one world. 

Secondly, the mission is from church to church. The day of mis- 
sions in large measure is over. No longer can we think of ourselves as 
American Baptists with ten mission fields to which we send personnel 
and funds and for whose welfare and direction we are responsible. In 
all of the areas in which we are working, churches have been firmly 
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planted. Increasingly these churches are developing their own self- 
consciousness. They administer their own affairs as independent, self- 
propagating churches. Furthermore, they have the true characteristics 
of the church: namely, the preaching of the word, the administration of 
the ordinances and outreach through witness and service. 

On a number of our fields we have clearly recognized this and for 
many years have been working toward the setting of partnership ar- 
rangements wherein missionaries and nationals would sit together on 
administrative committees, conventions and associations, institutions 
and boards to direct the work cooperatively as ‘“‘partners in obedience.” 
Now the day of partnership is fast passing away. On the executive 
board of the Burma Baptist Convention there no longer is missionary 
membership. The church in Burma administers its own life according 
to its own understanding of Christian faith and practice. The Burma 
church has its own mission to the unevangelized areas and its own 
program of education, publication and audio-visual aids, and trains its 
leadership through its theological seminaries and training schools. The 
same can be said for the various language associations in Burma, the 
Karens, the Kachins, the Burmese and even among the more primitive 
Chins. Self-conscious independency has thrust itself forward in re- 
markable ways. Responsible Christians are carrying on the responsible 
witness and work of responsible churches. 


This does not mean that missionaries and funds from America 
are no longer needed. The missionary has a very different status. He 
now comes as friend and servant to help the national church carry on 
its work by special contribution which he, through his training and ex- 
perience, can give. Similarly funds are used to support projects and 
activities of the national church which have primarily to do with the 
training of leadership and the expansion of the work. 

The basic implication of this new approach to the Christian mission 
is that there is, after all, one mission of the church: namely, to win the 
world to Christ. The churches on the fields and the churches here at 
home have a responsibility for that mission. Together, in obedience to 
the one Lord, we and they go out to proclaim one faith. 

This principle has many other implications, one of which is that 
each church has a responsibility for evangelism in its own area and 
the regions beyond. It is a richly satisfying thing today to see how 
many of the churches of Eastern Asia are sending missionaries to areas 
beyond their immediate borders. That work must be enlarged so that 
these missionaries, or fraternal workers as they are called in some in- 
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stances, are not only sent from the West to the East and from the 
Eastern churches to the regions immediately beyond, but also from 
the East to the West. All of us recognize how much we have profited 
from the visits which we have had from our Christian friends from 
Burma, Philippines, India and Japan. These friends come to us not 
as exhibits A, B and C demonstrating the effectiveness of our mission- 
ary work, but real witnesses to the spiritual conditions which we face 
in America to which they can give their testimony and their help. Such 
an emphasis not only means a reorientation of our missionary philos- 
ophy and personnel and practice on the field; it also means reeducation 
of our churches at home. Too much of our missionary promotion is 
dependent upon missionaries as such being prominent in the picture. 
If ever we can realize that the basic function of the church is the mis- 
sion, then we would go out and be willing to give to the support of this 
task, not because of the dramatic stories told to us by some missionary 
representatives but because we have a basic urge and drive to mission. 
Our support, then, could go not only for that kind of personnel which 
must increasingly diminish, but to projects, to programs, to assistance, 
to mutual aid, to the sending of Burmans to Thailand, Filipinos to 
India, Indians to Japan to share in the one mission of Christ to the 
world. 

To face a world in revolution, the church must move out in mission 
and unity. Certainly the church cannot wait until the revolution is over. 
Never would the church have moved beyond the walls of Jerusalem in 
its earliest period had it waited for the problems of the world to be 
solved. The church went out in the face of opposition to discover op- 
portunities. In the face of the most difficult situation in Ephesus, the 
apostle Paul wrote to his friends in Corinth “TI will stay in Ephesus 
until Pentecost for a wide door for effective work is open to me and 
there are many adversaries.”’ The world is in revolution. But praise God 
for the revolution! The adversaries are many, but so too, are the ad- 
vantageous openings. The revolution offers to the church its finest hour. 
Today, as never before, mankind wants life. Never before have men 
been so ready to listen to one who says, “I come that they may have life 
and have it more abundantly.” Can the churches of the American Bap- 
tist Convention and our friends in the overseas fields where we have 
labored join hands in one mission to one world in our time? 


1. Minutes, Board of Managers of the 3. Minutes, Board of Managers of the 
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The Encounter 
in Burma 


by Paut D. CLASPER 


Burma is a magic word for informed Baptists. It brings to mind 
the names of Adoniram Judson, Ann of Ava and the formation of ‘““The 
General Missionary Convention of the Baptist Denomination in the 
United States for Foreign Missions.” This, in turn, recalls the debt 
the whole denomination owes to the vision of its first missionaries, and 
the subsequent place which the spread of the Gospel among non- 
Christian peoples has had among the concerns of American Baptists. 
The name of Burma reminds many of the phenomenal Christian move- 
ment among the Karens, Judson College, Brayton Case, “the Burma 
Surgeon,” and the fact that Burma is remarkable in being a country in 
which the vast majority of the Christian population is Baptist. (The 
average theological student in Burma usually begins his course with 
the impression that Baptists are “the Church” while the Anglicans 
constitute a “sect.”) 


But Burma is also a magic word for informed Buddhists. It is 
the place of Buddhism’s largest pagoda, the magnificent golden “Shwe 
Dagon.” It is the home of some of the most conservative and authentic 
Buddhism in the world, perhaps the closest in spirit and actual detail 
to the intention of the Lord Buddha. Burmans, and many Buddhists 
throughout the world, feel that here the doctrines and practices of 
Theravada Buddhism can be seen in nearly pristine purity. In recent 
times Burma has been the leading center for the contemporary revival 
of Buddhism in Asia, the home of the two year long Sixth Buddhist 
Council and a center for Buddhist missionary outreach. The names 
of U Nuand U Chan Htoon are well known in modern Buddhist circles. _ 


Burma, then, is a land of significance for Christians, especially 
Baptists, and for Buddhists. It is a place where the impact of both the 
Cross of Christ and the Wheel of Buddhism has been felt. It is a place 
where Christians and Buddhists mingle freely; where the Christ and 
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the Buddha meet. Or is it? This is a very important question. Per- 
haps it would be more true to the facts to say that this is a place where 
the Christ and the Budda dwell side by side at a convenient and com- 
fortable distance. Burma is not so much the meeting-place of the two 
faiths, as the place where both remain in comparative isolation and 
maintain a relatively peaceful co-existence. What sort of “encounter” 
can be possible in such a situation? 


I 


It is first necessary to distinguish the type of Buddhism found in 
Burma from that of other Asian countries, especially China and Japan. 
The Buddhism of Burma is called Theravada Buddhism, that is, the 
Buddhism which follows the way of the Elders. It is part of the South- 
ern, or Conservative, school which also flourishes in Ceylon, Thailand 
and Cambodia. This distinguishes it from the tradition of Mahayana 
Buddhism which is also known as the Northern school. The word 
Mahayana means “large vehicle,” and implies a broad understanding of 
the Buddha’s teaching which will lead to an incorporation of all man- 
kind within the fold. The West has become especially attracted to 
Japanese forms of Zen Buddhism with its now popular mysticism. The 
“Pure Land” sects of Japan have also intrigued Western scholars by 
their emphasis on salvation by grace and through faith which many 
believe shows real kinship with the Christian Gospel. But Theravada 
Buddhists look upon these Mahayana forms as heresy and believe that 
they have strayed far from the teachings of the Enlightened One. The 
Mahayana Buddhists call the Theravada Buddhists Hinayana, “those 
of the small vehicle.” Their conservative ways and understanding will 
carry only a small number across the stream of life. Theravada Bud- 
dhists repudiate the term ‘“Hinayana,” but acknowledge that theirs is 
the straight and narrow path, based solely on the teachings of the Lord 
Buddha as found in the Scriptures, the Pali Tripitaka. 


Buddhists who are Burmese,* then, pride themselves on being true 
to the faith ‘‘once and for all delivered.” They think of themselves as 
conservative, scriptural and missionary. This means that when the 
Burmese Theravada Buddhist encounters a Burmese Baptist Christian 


*Throughout this article we shall be using the terminology agreed upon by the staff of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, ‘‘Burman’’ will be used to refer to any 
inhabitant of the Union of Burma, whether he is a Burmese or member of a hill tribe or of 
one of the other ethnic groups in the country. ‘‘Burmese’’ will refer only to a member of 
the Burmese-speaking majority, which is overwhelmingly Buddhist. This precision of dis- 
tinction, however, is not universally agreed upon by students of Burma history and affairs. 
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it is the meeting of pietistic versions of the two faiths. This also partly 
explains why a real encounter is so difficult. Syncretism is less of a 
temptation than sheer isolation. Both groups have a firm sense that 
their Lord is the Lord; their scriptures are the scriptures; their tradi- 
tions are the ones to be followed; and there is little desire to investigate 
and learn from, much less copy, the other. 


For instance, when an outsider suggests to a building committee 
of a Baptist church in Burma that the architecture might be patterned 
a little more after the “Burmese” styles, meaning the type seen in the 
monasteries, the immediate reaction will be, “No, that is Buddhist, not 
Christian.” The result is a church more like that pictured in American 
periodicals. The religious tourist seeing this immediately ascribes it 
to the domination of the Western missionary. But the problem is a 
good deal more complex. 


II 


Contemporary Theravada Buddhists believe that they have the 
abiding message of the Buddha in its purest form and that this alone 
will cure the world of its warring madness. So-called “Christian coun- 
tries” have produced nothing but war and strife. The times call for a 
fresh and relevant proclamation of the way of the Buddha. The new 
World Peace Pagoda in Rangoon is a symbol of this world-wide mis- 
sionary concern. The Buddhist “gospel,” then, consists of a ruggedly 
realistic vision of this “vale of tears” and a well-defined discipline which 
leads to freedom from the miseries of this world and the achievement of 
Nirvana. The heart of this message is enshrined in the Buddha’s fa- 
mous Four Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path. 

The first Noble Truth is that of suffering (dukkha). The world 
is a scene of constant suffering or trouble for those who have the 
courage to look realistically and not through the rose-tinted glasses of 
optimistic illusion. Birth is suffering, decay is suffering and death is 
suffering. To be poor involves suffering; but to be rich involves even 
more subtle temptations. To be ignorant is a misery; but education 
produces its own perils. To be married means trouble; but to remain 
single means perpetual dissatisfaction. No matter what the condition or 
stage of life, all is impermanent and the whole is shot through with 
suffering. 

The second Noble Truth describes the origin of suffering. Suffer- 
ing is the result of insatiableness. Self-assertion, craving and greed 
permeate all of life as we know it. The third Noble Truth tells of the 
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necessity for the extinction of suffering. Nothing less than the com- 
plete fading away of this insatiable self-assertion will produce the 
desired end, the extinction of suffering. The achieving of this state is 
called Nirvana. 

The fourth Noble Truth describes the path which leads to ex- 
tinction of suffering. This Eightfold Path of discipline is a middle 
way between an unprofitable asceticism and a careless involvement in 
the world of impermanence. It consists of Right Understanding, Right 
Thought, Right Speech, Right Action, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, 
Right Mindfulness, Right Concentration. Thus, to tread the path to 
Nirvana successfully involves an intellectual grasp of the Dhamma 
(doctrine), a moderately ascetic morality and a degree of mystical 
contemplation. 

Upon this framework is reared an impressive structure of thought 
and life. The Abhidhamma philosophy includes a subtle psychology 
and a radically empirical epistemology showing many similarities to 
the thougiit of David Hume. A two-story morality for monks and 
laymen provides a detailed scheme for the ordinary life and the ac- 
cumulation of merit to improve one’s lot in future existences and to 
move one ever closer to Nirvana. Contemplation is a means, not an end; 
as such it includes a vast panorama of methods and techniques, many 
stemming from ancient Hindu yogi practices. 


This is not all, however. In Burma, as in other Buddhist countries, 
faith has amalgamated with the local “spirit worship” beliefs and cus- 
toms, so that the formula for the Buddhism of Burma has been some- 
times characterized as one part Buddhism and four parts “spirit wor- 
ship.” There is an old saying that the Burmese loves the Buddha but 
fears the nats (spirits). Certainly the elements of awe, mystery, sacri- 
fice and expiation spring more from the “spirit worship” heritage over 
which the austere ethical teachings of the Buddha frequently appear as 
a thin veneer. The presence of both the Buddha shrine and the spirit- 
altar in most Buddhist homes is testimony to the peaceful coexistence 
of these seemingly contradictory elements in the popular religion of 
the Burmese Buddhist. 

The last recorded words of the Buddha are characteristic of the 
basic attitude of Theravada Buddhism. “All the constituents of being 
are transitory; work out your salvation with diligence.”’ U Thittila, 
Buddhist monk and lecturer in Buddhist philosophy at the University 
of Rangoon, describes the self-salvation of the Buddhist in the fol- 
lowing terms: 
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All through the Buddha’s teaching, repeated stress is laid on self- 
reliance and resolution. Buddhism makes man stand on his own feet, it 
arouses his self-confidence and energy. The Buddha again and again 
reminded his followers that there is no one, either in heaven or on earth, 
who can help them or free them from the result of their past evil deeds. 
“It is through unshaken perseverance, O Monks, that I have reached the 
light, through unceasing effort that I have reached the peace supreme. 
If you also, O Monks, will strive unceasingly, you too will within a 
short time reach the highest goal of holiness by understanding and real- 
izing it yourselves.” Understanding that neither a god nor ceremonies 
can help or save him, the true Buddhist finds no place for prayer; he 
feels compelled to rely on his own efforts and thus gains self-con- 
fidence. He sees that the tendency to rely on a god or any other imag- 
inary power weakens man’s confidence in his own power and lessens 
his sense of responsibility ; he sees that blind faith in any authority leads 
to stagnation and spiritual lethargy. The Buddhist reaches his goal 
through perseverance in meditation rather than through prayer.” 


Til 


How, then, does the Christian Gospel appear to one nurtured in 
the Theravada tradition? The reaction is very likely to take one of two 
possible forms. The Buddhist may feel that in basic essentials the re- 
ligions are the same and the differences are incidental. This is frequently 
expressed by saying that the Buddha is Lord for Asians while Jesus 
Christ is Lord for the Westerner. But both religions believe in doing 
good, both have valuable scriptures and worthy practices, and both 
are designed to produce good character. 


But a more serious and discerning Buddhist may state the points 
at which he finds particular attraction to or annoyance with the Chris- 
tian message. The following points are frequently made: 


1.) The surety with which the Christian speaks of a personal God 
with whom he can have conscious fellowship leaves most Buddhists 
skeptical. The Buddhist will either be a reverent agnostic or a more 
dogmatic atheist regarding the question of a personal God. Further- 
more, he has been taught to look upon the belief in man’s “self” as an 
abiding. center of consciousness as evidence of the delusion which clings 
to worldly man. Ultimately there is no little self and no great Self. This 
is why Buddhism is frequently described as a religion without a God 
and without a soul. The Buddhist wonders, then, when he hears of an 
I-Thou encounter, prayer as response to an Other, and salvation as a 
new relationship of the person to God and to other persons. 


- 2.) Ina similar way, salvation as a quality of life or an experience 
to be realized in this existence raises many questions in his mind. For 
him Nirvana is, at best, remote. This accounts for the leisureliness with 
which he approaches religious matters. Nirvana will not be reached 
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in this existence nor in the one immediately following. It is likely to be 
innumerable existences away. But by accumulating merit through 
good deeds one can help to improve his lot for the future and move 
himself closer to the extinction of suffering. 


3.) The exclusive claims of Jesus Christ presented as the way, 
the truth and the life appear to the Buddhist as so much aggressive 
Western dogmatism, now called cultural imperialism. This is the age- 
old “scandal of the particular” when confronting the universalism 
of the Oriental mind. That truth can be found in a variety of places 
in a variety of forms seems natural enough. But that God should 
choose to reveal himself especially to and through a particular people 
and finally at a particular time and place through a unique, historical 
person seems pathetically narrow. 

4.) The Christian belief in social service as a means of serving 
God, however, strikes many modern young Burmans as a very at- 
tractive feature. In these days of the Welfare State and the need to 
enlist responsible individuals in social service projects, the readiness of 
Christians who have been trained to think in these terms is attractive to 
many. There is a strong tendency to seek to drain off this emphasis 
without getting involved with the theology of incarnation or the phi- 
losophy of history which underlies it. The attempt to erect a Welfare 
State upon a Buddhist base which has traditionally sought release from 
historical contingencies and upheld the ideal of the contemplative monk 
is one of the most interesting features of the present political and 
religious scene in Burma. 

IV 

U Kyaw Than, administrative secretary in Southeast Asia for the 
World Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council, 
recently shocked some of the Christian elders of Burma by his state- 
ment that “. . . among this majority of the Burmans the real presenta- 
tion of the Gospel had not happened as far as one can see.’” The elders 
rightly felt that the presence of several hundred thousand Christians 
in a solidly Buddhist country did represent some penetration, however 
small. Nevertheless, U Kyaw Than’s point was certainly true, that the 
Christian movement has made but negligible headway among the 
Buddhists. 

What, then, is the situation of the Christian movement in the land 
of pagodas? Numerically about 3 per cent of all eighteen million are 
listed as Christians. This includes all Christian bodies. The Baptists 
are by far the largest denomination, numbering over 200,000 mem- 
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bers according to Baptist methods of calculating. The figure of 3 per 
cent, however, is apt to be misleading if taken as an indication of the 
range of influence of the Christian Church. When one considers the 
high number of teachers, doctors and professional people who are 
Christians and the far-reaching influence of the mission schools upon 
those who are still Buddhist, one can only conclude that the 3 per cent 
are a very influential minority. © 


Over half of these Christians are Karens, the largest minority 
group in Burma and the traditional rival of the Burmese. Most of the 
rest come from the various hill tribes of Northern Burma, Kachins, 
Chins, Lahus, etc. 

When one looks at the figures representing the Burmese Chris- 
tians of Buddhist background, he realizes how slow has been the pene- 
tration among the major group of the land. The Burma Baptist 
Churches Union, including the largest group of so-called “Burmese” 
Christians, numbers about 5,000 members after roughly 140 years of 
activity. The usual figure given is that one out of every thousand 
Burmese of Buddhist background is a Christian. Actually this is a 
very generous estimate. The true picture is even more startling, prob- 
ably about one out of every fifteen hundred. 


This breakdown helps to explain why the Burmese Buddhist con- 
tinues to feel that Christianity is not for him. In the home of a Bud- 
dhist friend a rustic visitor once asked the host who I was. The reply 
was that I was a Christian “monk.” To this the Buddhist asked, ‘What 
is a Christian?” Looking a bit embarrassed, my genial host answered 
the rustic by saying that Christianity was the religion of Americans 
and Karens. This is the emotional equivalent of saying that it is the 
religion of the people on the other side of the world, and those on the 
other side of the tracks! 


U Ba Hmyin, secretary of the Burma Baptist Churches Union, 
thinks that “confrontation” or ‘‘encounter’”’ are poor words to describe 
what is or what will take place. He prefers to think that the potent 
seed of the Gospel has been planted in the life and culture of Buddhist 
Burma and that it can not be eradicated. However small the seed may 
be, its influence has already been felt and even the most exclusive Bud- 
dhist must take cognizance of this fact, especially when he considers 
the question of education for his own children. No one cares to dogma- 
tize as to the future, but that the seed has already taken root and will 
continue to grow is the sure faith of many Burman Christians. 


This surely is in line with the chastened hope of Adoniram Judson 
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who did so much to plant the seed. Knowing the near impossibility of 
the Burmese Buddhist’s becoming a Christian, Judson said, in a typical 
Burmese sentence, that it is more difficult for a Burmese to become a 
Christian than it is to extract a tooth from a tiger’s mouth. Still, he 
spoke confidently of the day when the gleaming pagodas which stud the 
hill-sides of Burma would be changed to the steeples of Christian 
churches. When asked what he thought about the prospects for the 
conversion of Burma, his answer revealed as much sober realism as it 
did faith and hope: “The future is as bright as the promises of God.” 


V 


This leads to the important question, where does the Christian 
mission now stand in its encounter with Buddhism in Burma? 

The immediate fact facing the Christian church is that in a new, 
independent Burma the church appears to the Buddhist as a reminder, 
and a most sinister one at that, of the westernization imposed upon 
Burma during the days of colonialism. As Hendrik Kramer puts it 


in his recent work, Religion and the Christian Faith: 
To the economic and political “invasion” they had to submit, but in 
the cultural and spiritual sphere they could resist, but were deeply 
wounded by the pretension of racial and cultural superiority made by 
the white domination. Christian missions were also looked upon as 
part of this Western “invasion” of their cultural and spiritual realm; 
and there were many reasons for this being so.* 

With the ouster of the British and the achievement of independence, 
a new situation arose. In many ways there is now a new openness to 
things Western. British and Americans are being invited by the hun- 
dreds to lend their technical assistance to a so-called “backward” peo- 
ple. Western technology is welcomed with no thought of cultural pre- 
tension. But the rise of nationalism has included the revival of Bud- 
dhism. The government has taken an active part in the revival and de- 
votes its resources to the propagation of the ancestral faith. In this 
situation it would hardly seem consistent to encourage the presence of 
Western missionaries whose aim is to propagate an alien faith. The 
Christian movement, then, is viewed as a remnant of the colonial era; 
and national Christians, while often appreciated as individuals, are 
looked upon as those who have given allegiance to a foreign faith, and 
therefore cannot be really assimilated into Burman culture. 

In the face of this change of being “foreign,” Christians have 
frequently not wanted or have not been able to propagate the Gospel 
aggressively. Many have thought of this as a time to prove their loyalty 
to Burma, nurturing their own believers and waiting for the next turn 
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of events. The recent Karen Insurrection has cast its shadow over all 
Christian activities, and it is tempting for Christians to live a ghetto 
existence and permit isolation rather than encounter to be their 
characteristic. 

But the charge of the “foreignness” against the Christian move- 
ment can no longer stand the test of honest examination. During the 
war Christians demonstrated their ability not only to survive, but also 
to make significant advances without the help of foreign money or per- 
sonnel. The Burma Baptist Convention, the nationally operated body, 
has supplanted the American Baptist Mission in fact as well as in 
name. The degree of self-support and Burma-initiated missionary ac- 
tivity usually comes as a great surprise to Buddhists who learn the ac- 
tual facts. The Christian movement, then, is not a foreign-directed or 
dominated enterprise ; it is rooted in the soil of the land. 


The church life of the period immediately ahead will differ greatly 
from the church life of the pre-war ‘Mission Society” period. Just 
what form it will take remains to be seen. This is definitely a time of 
rapid transition from one era to another for the Church in Burma. 
Pessimists look forward to a time of great “sloppiness” as nationals 
assume leadership of institutions and programs which they did not 
originate. Sentimentalists look forward to an era in which all prob- 
lems will be solved easily or will cease to exist because the missionary 
is no longer able to confuse matters as in the past. This much can be 
safely said: in this time of transition little David is likely to throw off 
much of the armour which has been handed him and will prefer to face 
the situation in his own way, with his own methods. The new era in 
the Church will definitely be a national era. Therefore, the forthcoming 
encounter in Burma will not be between the Buddhists of Burma and 
American missionaries or denationalized Christians. It will be a meeting 
of loyal Burmans, including the dominant Burmese, who are Bud- 
dhists, and loyal Burmans of all races, who are Christians, each being 
true representatives of a faith which claims to be a world, not a pro- 
vincial, faith. 

From a variety of informed sources there are prophecies that a 
period of real meeting is just ahead for these two great ways of life. 
No longer will isolation be possible as in the past. Each will have to 
take cognizance of the other, and this encounter will open up a whole 
new era in the relationship of Christianity to the non-Christian re- 
ligions and in the relationship of East and West. In his Gifford Lectures 
Arnold Toynbee has forecast : 
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In the next chapter [of history] we may expect to see all the new sur- 
viving faiths continue to hold the field side by side and continue to 
divide the allegiance of Mankind between them. But we may also ex- 
pect to see the individual’s adherence to a particular faith determined, 
in an ever larger number of instances, not by the geographical accident 
of the locality of his birth-place, but by a deliberate choice of the faith 
with which he feels the closest personal affinity—a feeling that will, 
presumably, be determined by the type of his psychological organization 
and orientation. The adherents of each religion thus seem likely, in the 
next chapter, to come gradually to be distributed all over the Oikou- 
mene, but it may also be expected that, in the process, they will come 
to be intermingled everywhere with adherents of all the other faiths, 
as the Jews are already intermingled with Muslims and Christians and 
the Parsees with Muslims and Hindus. As a result, the appearance 
of the religious map of the Oikoumene may be expected to change 


from the pattern of a patchwork quilt to the texture of a piece of shot 
silk.5 


Hendrik Kramer has summed up the situation in the following 
words: 


In regard to the contemporary non-Christian religions, the main re- 
mark to be made in this context is that for the first time since the Con- 
stantine victory in A.D, 312 and its consequences the Christian Church 
is heading towards a real and spiritual encounter with the great non- 
Christian religions. Not only because the so-called younger churches, 
the fruits of the work of modern missions, live in the midst of them, 
but also because the fast growing interdependence of the whole world 
forces the existence and vitality of these religions upon us, and makes 
them a challenge to the Church to manifest in new terms its spiritual 
and intellectual integrity and value.® 


There are many reasons to feel that Burma will become the scene 
of a significant encounter between these two faiths. 


VI 

If, instead of passing each other at a convenient distance, a genuine 
encounter is in the offing, what are some of the challenges which each 
faith must meet? If both are drawn sufficiently out of their pietistic 
isolation to engage in genuine give-and-take, some serious modification 
of both faiths might result. Both might be enriched rather than one 
driving the other from the field. 

Buddhists might be forced to give the matter of the [-Thou 
symbolism a second thought. Instead of so quickly dismissing a per- 
sonal God as a delusion, Buddhists might be called to face the question 
of whether this analogy refers to a significant aspect of reality. They 
would have to decide if there is truth in the Christian belief that ‘there 
is mercy with the Lord,” that the ultimate ground of the universe is 
gracious and redeeming, that it has been revealed historically in a 
Person. But to face up to this possibility would call for a genuine shed- 
ding of the conservative dogmatism which refuses to recognize any 
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significant differences between Buddhism and Christianity. If some- 
thing worth knowing is found outside of my books and traditions, then 
the pride which insists that I cannot look is really a damning thing. 
Spiritual pride is equally damning whether found in a Baptist Chris- 
tian or a Theravada Buddhist. 

Buddhists will also have to face the question of the manner and 
degree that their ancient faith must adjust to the pressures of the mod- 
ern world. The probiem of whether Buddhism’s traditional world- 
denying ascetic morality can be an adequate base for a modern Welfare 
State has already been indicated. Taking a long look at India’s religious 
development, Albert Schweitzer has pointed out that the contribution 
of the Buddha has been in the direction of a modification of extreme 
asceticism toward world-affirmation." The Founder, then, can rightly 
be appealed to as one who was capable of challenging and modifying a 
well-established tradition in the light of new demands. Still, the con- 
servatism of the Theravada tradition has more often resulted in an 
attempt to preserve the teaching and customs of the Founder than in 
maintaining his prophetic spirit with relation to changing conditions. 
The fact that the religions of Science and of Marxism are live options 
for university students in Burma should also give pause to Buddhists 
who desire that the ancient faith shall appear relevant to a modern 
revolutionary society. 

But the encounter, if genuine, should also give Christians ample 
reason for heart searching. The underlying assumption of Christians 
has been that they have everything to give and nothing to receive. 
Christians do have much to give, but a failure to recognize the need 
for listening and learning, as well as preaching and testifying may in- 
dicate a paralyzing lack of openness and spiritual pride rather than 
apostolic fervor. Christianity, at its most catholic and missionary best, 
has always been a learning and listening faith as well as a proclaiming 
faith. Its ability to appreciate, baptize, use and conserve elements taken 
from the faiths it touches is one of the strongest elements in its claim 
to finality and uniqueness. 

Burman Christians, then, will be called upon to face squarely 
Buddhism in its conservative Theravada expression, and thus be chal- 
lenged to see if they can learn as well as give. Even the consciousness 
of the impersonal may be found to be a valuable corrective against a 
sentimental and naive personalism, which does more to obscure than 
recommend the faith to Orientals. Baron von Hugel was convinced that 
the scientific method when appropriated by Christians could act as 
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“purifying, enlarging, purgatorial waters” to deprovincialize the petty, 
selfish, shouting individual, in turn leading to a chastened, more mature 
appreciation of the personal.* It may well be that the contact with the 
genuine, possibly God-given insights of Oriental religion may be able 
to perform a similar function for Christians and lead them to a more 
robust personalism. 

In a similar way, Christians may be challenged to a new apprecia- 
tion of the mystical element, which is not completely alien to the Chris- 
tian faith but which has been certainly under-developed in its Burma 
Baptist expression. In a country where a place for meditation is provided 
in every village and where techniques of meditation have been developed 
with the tenacity and exactness of a science, Christians do not seem to 
have developed the prayer-meditation aspect of Christian devotion with 
any intensity or originality. More like their American counterparts, 
they are rich in Organization Men (Association Secretaries) and 
Salesmen (Evangelists). But Burmese Christians, if related to their 
Asian heritage, should be expected in the course of the years to produce 
those more skilled in prayer, contemplation, retreats and the life of dis- 
ciplined devotion. A genuine encounter with Buddhism could lead to a 
deeper realization of this need, and growth in this area might actually 
help to produce a better bridge from Christians to Buddhists. 


VII 


A final word may now be said as to the place of the American mis- 
sionary in the Buddhist Christian encounter in Burma. Contrary to 
much American opinion, the chief subject of conversation among mis- 
sionaries is not the weather, the current salary scale or even Board 
policies. The most frequent subject is, “Do we have any business being 
here now, and if so, what is our role?” 

Ina day when Christians of Burma are seeking to show that Chris- 
tianity is not tied to Western culture, the continuing presence of the 
Western missionary seems to deny in practice what he proclaims in 
theory. To be sure, the missionary no longer occupies the saddle. He 
comes at the invitation of the national body, works under the direction 
of its personnel committee with national leaders, and can be returned 
whenever the national body thinks his absence would contribute more 
than his presence. 

Still, the missionary wonders about his present place. When is he 
really more of a hindrance than a help? In what ways can he help the 
young church to help itself without obstructing the process by which 
it learns through its own trials and errors? In what ways can he help 
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to make the future encounter with Buddhism a high-level, rather than 


a low-level, encounter? These are some of the questions with which he 
is always wrestling. 


If the voice of the national Christians can be trusted in this matter, 
then they give every evidence that missionaries are still valuable helpers 
in the life of the younger churches. But they insist that it is missionaries 
of a certain type, who are willing to work under certain conditions. The 
Indian Lutheran Bishop, Rajah Manikam, has expressed this general 


feeling of Asian Christian leaders when he said: 


on 


The important question is not whether missionaries are required or 
not, but what kind of missionaries are required in the East today? The 
day is practically gone for the missionary of a previous generation or 
two who was a Superintendent, a Director, a Boss. The day has now 
dawned for the missionary who is the friend, philosopher and guide of 
a Young Church, who is willing to get behind the cart and push it 
along rather than pull it from the front. It needs a greater measure 
of God’s grace to play the humbler role. Men and women who believe 
in indigenous leadership will never be rejected. Men who can live out 
with the East God’s answer to a divided world are needed badly. Do 
not send to the East missionaries who will look at each other critically 
over denominational walls. What is needed is the kind of Christians 
who, while valuating their own heritage, are. determined not to per- 
petuate those divisions which, whatever they may mean to Western 
Christendom, have far less relevance in the Eastern context. There 
is but one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of us all.® 
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The Backus-Leland Tradition 


by Epwin S. GAusTAD 


“In a word, truth is to be received and held for its own sake, and not 
upon any exterior motives; and it is never to be violated or forsaken 
for any consideration whatsoever.”—lIsaac Backus. 

It is a commonplace that men are not to be understood apart from 
their times, but of none is this more conspicuously true than Isaac 
Backus (1724-1806) and John Leland (1754-1841). In the course of 
their remarkably long and eventful lives, revivalism swept over the 
colonies, anglophobia erupted, wars were won, a nation was forged, 
political parties evolved, frontiers were overrun and denominations’ 
developed. Although both men dedicated themselves to the prerogatives 
and nobilities of the individual, both men were nonetheless thoroughly 
enmeshed in the culture of their period. And although both men turned 
in obedience and devotion to the New Testament, both were perceptively 
alert to the slogans and moods of their contemporaries. 

Indeed, it would be difficult to find persons more willing to accept 
and believe in their own culture. God was working in and through his- 
tory, in and through America. To these two men, the mournful plea for 
“that old-time religion” would have sounded queer and a bit inane, for 
it was the newcoming religion that charmed and inspired them; God 
and His Kingdom lay ahead—and not too far. 

Born in Norwich, Conn. in 1724, Backus grew up in the fold of 
established Congregationalism.’ But within his home there was strong 
opposition to the Saybrook Platform, and when the Norwich Church 
adopted that “presbyterianing” plan, the Backus family voiced its 
objections. Under the sway of the Great Awakening, Backus was con- 
verted in June of 1741, joining the Norwich church with much mis- 
giving the following year. In 1746 he withdrew from this church along 
with twelve others to form a New Light church. That same year Backus 
heeded the call to preach, and set out, in the manner of George White- 
field, on a series of preaching tours. In 1748 he was ordained pastor of 
a small New Light fellowship in Titicut, and in the following year he 
was happily wed. After a stormy eight-year pastorate, during which he 
gradually adopted Baptist views, Backus participated in the organization 
of the First Baptist Church of nearby Middleborough. On June 23, 
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1756, he was ordained pastor of this flock, a relationship which con- 
tinued for the remaining fifty-two years of his life. 

John Leland was born in Grafton, Mass. in 1754, also of Con- 
gregational parents.* In 1772 Leland’s religious concerns were quick- 
ened by one Elhanan Winchester, a Baptist itinerant at this time. At 
the age of twenty, John was baptized, and soon found that he possessed 
some talent in exhorting and preaching. A year later, licensed by the 
Baptist church of nearby Bellingham, he toured all the way to Virginia 
and back in a preaching mission of his own— a harbinger of the sort 
of ministry he was largely to follow. In September, 1776 he married 
and returned to Virginia for fifteen years of effective and popular 
ministry. He was at first ordained only by the church of which he was 
pastor, “without the imposition of the hands of a Presbytery; and, as 
this was a departure from the usage of the Virginia churches, they 
generally withheld from him their fellowship.’”* But nine years later 
(June 24, 1786), Leland accepted a second ordination, this time at the 
hands of a presbytery of fellow Baptists. “By this,” Leland notes, “not 
only was a union effected between me and others, it was a small link in 
the chain of events which produced a union among all the Baptists of 
Virginia not long afterwards.”’ In March, 1791 Leland with his 
family (by then comprising wife and eight children), left Virginia 
for New England, settling (if that word may ever be accurately applied 
to Leland!) ultimately in Cheshire, Mass. From this position, Leland 
itinerated widely and almost unceasingly, preaching with vigor and 
effect up to his very last days. 


This article shall be devoted to a discussion of the views of Backus 
and Leland under three heads: 1.) the individual Christian and his 
freedom; 2.) the visible church; 3.) the visible churches and the 
Church. 

I. The Individual Christian and His Freedom 


In commenting upon some of the doctrinal differences among 
Virginia Baptists, John Leland reveals little sympathy for the “theo- 
retic principles of men, [which] have but little effect upon their lifes.” 
He feels it too clearly true to be worthy of debate that “the disposition 
of the heart will prevail over the system of the head.’® A generation 
earlier Isaac Backus observed that much of his theology “I knew experi- 
mentally before I did doctrinally.’” In these and other statements which 
might be cited, the intimately personal nature of both men’s theology is 
fully evident. As might be expected, there was a concentration upon the 
pragmatic and the experienced, often at the expense of the abstract 
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and traditional. Leland’s one purely theological writing of any con- 
siderable length was not published until after his death, his greater 
concern being social and political. And, though Backus’ writings are 
more numerous, the major themes are not treatments of Christology 


or theodicy or biblical authority, but of freedom and civil government 
and the local church, 


There is evidence to suggest that Isaac Backus felt a strong 
spiritual kinship with the Puritan fathers of New England—not his 
own contemporaries, the “presbyterians” of New England, but the 
patriarchs of the early seventeenth century. Backus begins his major 
work, A History of New England with particular Reference to the 
Denomination of Christians called Baptists, with a very detailed sum- 
mary of the faith of the “original planters.” Backus’ editor, David 
Weston, remarks that it is “perhaps unfortunate, rhetorically, that 
these long and . . . somewhat tedious extracts from the work of Robin- 
son are introduced at the commencement of the History.’’* But Backus 
was not without a certain sense of the dramatic, which suggests that 
there might have been powerful motives for his quoting verbatim and 
at length from John Robinson of Amsterdam. It may have been a bid 
for sympathy from contemporary persecutors of Baptists, so that they 
would realize that not too long ago they were the persecuted and op- 
pressed. But, more probable than that, I would suggest that Backus 
genuinely believed that the eighteenth century Baptists stood in the 
true line of descent from early seventeenth century separating Puri- — 
tanism. The first sentence of Backus’ History reads: “To obtain clear 
and just ideas of the affairs of the Baptists in New England, it seems 
necessary for us to look back to its first settlement, and carefully to 
examine what were the sentiments and character of the original 
planters.” Much later in the same expansive work, when defining the 
faith and practice of the New England Baptists, the historian writes: 
“Tn general, their faith and practice come the nearest to that of the first 
planters of New England, of any churches now in the land, excepting in 
the single article of sprinkling infants.’ If this interpretation is cor- 
rect, then it is fair to assume that the first thirty-five pages of Backus’ 
History constitute an explicit and succinct account of his own theology, 
as well as that of John Robinson. The Reformation was still incom- 
plete; a new separation was required. And Backus, instead of Brewster, 
could help show the way. : 


Returning to the topic of the individual Christian, it is clear that 
both Backus and Leland find the individual sinner standing “naked and 
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alone before God.’® The church is a fact after salvation (even after 
baptism for Leland), not an agent of salvation. Salvation is a matter 
between the eternal God and his chosen elect; it is effected totally 
through the power of God; and “every such soul will be kept by the 
power of God, through faith, unto eternal salvation.”"* Backus makes 
a point of saying that these persons are called individually; salvation 
is not through or with the church, but altogether prior to it. 

In Leland we find a manful gripping of two forces not always 
readily compatible: rationalism and pietism. However, both granted 
priority to the individual. Pietism lauded the covenant of grace, and 
relegated to a distinctly lower plane the covenant of the church or of 
.the state. The protracted revivalism with which both Backus and Le- 
land had much personal experience further accentuated the nascent in- 
dividualism within this Puritan heritage. And, in the rationalism of 
the age of Enlightenment, the innocent glory of the natural man held 
first place; the common man was uncommonly revered. Leland, on both 
counts, as a pietist and as a rationalist, was sincerely respectful of the 
worth of human personality and gave himself without stint to its eleva- 
tion. As pietist, he labored on behalf of justification, pointing the way 
to the saving grace of God; as rationalist, he exhorted and cajoled on 
behalf of sanctification, which often amounted. to acknowledging the 
remarkable wisdom of Thomas Jefferson. 


The labors of both Backus and Leland speak most eloquently of 
their evangelistic zeal. This deserves to be emphasized and remem- 
bered, because their words so often seem to focus on temporal concerns 
—particularly the words most frequently quoted. Any balanced point 
of view will recognize that their major business was the saving of 
souls. Their pronouncements on church and state could have been made 
from the fireside, without the mounting of horses and riding some- 
thing like 70,000 miles each. But each labored in an unbounded vineyard, 
“faint yet pursuing,” as Leland said, until the end of their days. 


What set these men apart from and above many of their fellow 
evangelists and pastors, however, was their courageous battle on be- 
half of Christian freedom for the individual. In 1830 Leland wrote: 


Conscience is a court of judicature, erected in every breast, to take 
cognizance of every action in the home department, but has nothing to 
‘do with another man’s conduct. My best judgment tells me that my 
neighbor does wrong, but my conscience has nothing to say of it. Were 
I to do as he does, my conscience would arrest and condemn me, but 
guilt is not transferable. Every one must give an account of himself.!? 


The accountability to self and to God was an awesome thing, not to be 
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regarded lightly nor ever neglected. It was a responsibility which 
neither church nor state could discharge, and with which they therefore 
had no right to interfere. Isaac Backus observed: 

If natural birth, and the doings of others, could make a person a mem- 

ber of a religious society, without his own consent, we should have no 

objection against the way of withdrawing from such a society. . . . But 

since religion is ever a matter between God and individuals, how can 

any man become a member of a religious society without his own con- 

sent? And how can a man who believes it to be impossible, practically 

say that it is possible, without contracting guilt to his conscience? This 

is the exact state of our controversy about religious liberty.1® 

Even a creed, Leland feared, could come between the sinner and his 
Redeemer ; clearly, it dulled the edges of individuality. The only excuse 
for publishing a confession of faith, Leland argued, was in the case 
of a persecuted minority who found it necessary “to convince the rulers 
that they do not exceed the bound of toleration; but in a government 
like that of Virginia, where all men believe and worship as they please 
—where the only punishment inflicted on the enthusiastical, is pity— 
what need of a confession of faith? Why this Virgin Mary between the 
souls of men and the scriptures?”’’* Thus far, the pietist. The ra- 
tionalist adds: 

Confessions of faith often check any further pursuit after truth, confine 

the mind into a particular way of reasoning, and give rise to frequent 

separations. To plead for their utility, because they have been common, 

is as good sense, as to plead for a state establishment of religion, for 

the same reason; and both are bad reasoning, as to plead for sin, be- 

cause it is everywhere. It is sometimes said that hereticks are always 

averse to confession of faith. I wish I could say as much of tyrants. 


But after all, if a confession of faith, upon the whole, may be advanta- 
geous, the greatest care should be taken not to sacradize, or make a petty 


Bible of it.15 

There are many implications of such recognition and safeguarding 
of the individual soul. And if the gospel of Christian love was not 
enough to condemn the grossest violation of human personality, the 
addition of the eighteenth-century gospel of the noble savage was. Thus, 
both Backus and Leland denounced slavery in unequivocal terms. 
Slavery was introduced, Leland notes, through the “horrid work of 
bartering spiritous liquor for human souls, plundering the African 
coast, and kidnapping the people. .. .”” And it is not only the slave whose 
dignity is warped. 


The whole scene of slavery is pregnant with enormous evils. On the 
master’s side, pride, haughtiness, domination, cruelty, deceit and in- 
dolence ; and on the side of the slave, ignorance, servility, fraud, perfidy 
and despair. If these, and many other evils, attend it, why not liberate 
them at once? Would to Heaven this were done !"° 
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Although urging a course of moderation, Isaac Backus declared that 
“no man abhors that wicked practice more than I do, and [I] would 
gladly make use of any lawful means toward the abolishing of slavery 
in all parts of the land.’’* In 1787 the Warren Association in which 
Backus was active strongly condemned slave trading which it termed 
“man 


If it is true, as C. G. Jung suggests, that the one safeguard that 
man has against a mass anonymity is his dependence upon inner au- 
thority, then Backus and Leland were not only magnifying the individ- 
ual: they were preserving him.”® For they found the source of authority 
within, and would valiantly resist encroachment upon that sacred citadel 
by state, by church, by creed, by association. In the contemporary 
search for identity, these two embattled Baptists offer suggestive clues. 


II. The Visible Church 


It has already been noted that in the Backus-Leland tradition the 
church occupies a secondary position. That is, the fundamental rela- 
tionship between God and the person whom he calls to salvation is prior 
to the fellowship of the church, both in time and in significance. Le- 
land would have it clearly understood that he baptized “the penitent 
INTO CHRIST ;—the church receives them into fellowship.” They 
could choose to join a church or not, for baptism was not an initiating 
ordinance.” Indeed, Leland seems to have had some doubts about the 
pastoral relationship and even a question “whether the advantage of 
what is called church order more than compensates for the disadvan- 
tages.”’ Backus does not go this far, nor did he fail to be a conscientious 
pastor. But for both men there is a notable lack of concern to recreate 
in perfect detail the church of the New Testament. The officers for 
whom there is a clear functional need are dealt with, but the earlier 
Puritan flurry about deaconesses, ruling elders and the like is absent. 
Not being the vehicle of salvation, the form and order of the church 
is simply not that important. And, because it often is the vehicle of the 
state’s tampering in religion, the church is viewed with some appre- 
hension. Yet, even Leland was bound to confess, “It is uppermost in 
my mind, however, that good church order is scriptural.”’”” 


1.) The Minister: What are the qualifications for the ministry ? 
Briefly, that he be called of God. Backus states as a basic Baptist posi- 
tion, “That free liberty ought to be allowed for every saint to improve 
his gifts according to the gospel; and that the church should encourage 
and recommend such as are qualified for the gospel ministry.” But 
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he does not elaborate on those qualifications, except to assert repeatedly 
—along with Leland—that it is God and not man who determines who 
shall be a minister. Leland writes: 

When Jesus was on earth, he called unto him “whom he would,” and 
sent them forth to preach, nor is there any good reason to believe that 
the same Jesus does not now use the same method... . The subject 
of producing preachers, is treated by many as a mathematical question. 
“There are so many vacant parishes—so many old preachers will die 
in a year. These vacancies must be supplied, and so many must an- 
nually be raised for foreign and domestic missions. And as preachers 
cannot be raised without money, money must be collected in every de- 
visable way, or souls will perish for lack of knowledge.” If my con- 
ceptions are just, St. Paul would treat such mathematical and mechan- 
ical stuff with an indignant smile. . . .*4 

Quite clearly, no artificial educational qualifications are to be set 
down. Here it should be observed that neither Backus nor Leland was 
college-trained, yet both showed sympathy for higher education. For 
over thirty years Backus served as a valued trustee of what is now 
Brown University.” And Leland was appointed to a committee to 
study the advisability of a seminary in Virginia. Both men, further- 
more, continued to educate, train and discipline their own minds, never 
taking refuge in obscurantism or pride in ignorance. Yet, there was real 
suspicion of the formally educated ministry. Most important, of course, 
was the fear that human merit would be substituted for divine grace, 
that the glory belonging alone to God might presumptously be claimed 
by man. In 1790 Leland noted that “To this day, there are not more 
than three or four Baptist ministers in Virginia, who have received 
the diploma of M. A., which is additional proof that the work has been 
of God, and not of man.”** But there was the added factor that it was 
the educated ministry which seemed to have the least evidence of divine 
leadership—or so it appeared to those who sat where Backus and Le- 
land did. In New England the established and university-bred pastors 
were even willing to receive church members who could relate no per- 
sonal experience of grace—as Backus had early discovered to his dis- 
may in Norwich. In Virginia there were Anglicans who manifested no 
conspicuous leadership in moral reform. And in both areas, there were 
the petty irritations and civil liabilities invariably aided and abetted 
by an educated clergy. 

Even while a college trustee himself, Backus felt it fair to state 
that “Confining the ministry to an education at college, as well as com- 
pelling people to support such, has produced infinite mischiefs in all 
ages... .’”’ And Leland searched the New Testament in vain for “any 
command or precedent . . . for the churches to be at expense for the 
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preparatory stages of the preachers.”** “Human learning,” then, was 
not a qualification; but what was required, from the churches’ finite 
point of view, is not made clear. Perhaps it was enough to display some 
oratorical skill, in addition to the traditional external signs of salvation. 

In an ordination sermon preached in 1806, Leland offers six char- 
acteristics of the ministerial call. He points out that the call “does not 
depend upon the brilliancy of natural talents” but later states that the 
call is a special gift which includes: “First, the furniture of the mind; 
and secondly, a constraint to improve.” The distinction apparently lies 
in acknowledging that the call is not because of the brilliance; the call 
brings the brilliance. He also argues that the call is not miraculous, for 
if it were “we should have as good reason to believe that God would 
call infants, idiots or dumb men, as any others; but this we know is not 
the case.” This proviso, it would appear, opens the door wide enough | 
to permit a good deal of common sense judgment in determining whom 
the church “should encourage and recommend.” Again, Leland warns 
against the notion that by sending “striplings of genius, or striplings 
without genius” to college they are thereby prepared for the ministry, 
“as if the preaching of the gospel was but the declension of nouns, or 
the conjugation of verbs, with the knowledge of Greek and Latin.” 
Remember the rustic Amos, the untutored John the Baptist, and the 
ignorant Galilean fisherman.” 


Similar sentiments were expressed earlier by Isaac Backus in his 
first publication, A Discourse Shewing the Nature_and Necessity of an 
Internal Call to Preach the Everlasting Gospel, printed when he was 
thirty years of age.* There is every tendency in the present day, Backus 
argues, to take over the work of God, to license, commission and send 
out men on the facile assumption that “the call of man is the call of 
God.” But the fact is, “That in order for any Man in these Days to be 
truly an Ambassador of the Lord of Hosts, he must experience es- 
sentially the same Internal Call that all his Messengers did of old, both 
in the Old Testament and the New.” For ministers represent now the 
same God they did then, and he is as close to his church as ever. Further- 
more, man is no more qualified in the present day to commission minis- 
ters than he was in ancient days. As for any saint, so for the minister: 
let him stand naked before God. 

What of the minister’s authority? Here Backus is more explicit 
than Leland in affirming that the ministers, however chosen or ordained, 
have “no arbitrary, lordly, or imposing power; but are to rule and 
minister with the consent of the brethren, who ought not to be called 
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the laity, but to be treated as men and brethren in Christ.’*’ The pastor 
is a “brother” and not a ‘“‘father,” with all the distinction that this dif- 
ference in title implies. When the First Baptist Church of Middle- 
borough was organized in 1756, Backus drew up a covenant and a con- 
fession of faith. With regard to ministerial authority in his own church, 
he wrote as a part of that confession: 

A Bishop or Elder hath no more power to decide any case or contro- 

versy in the Church, than any other private brother; yet they having 

superior gifts for teaching and ruling ought to exercise and improve the 

same for the benefit of the church, and the church ought to be subject 

to the gifts bestowed on the minister from the Lord, while he is rightly 

acting in his place . . 
Elsewhere Backus speaks of ministers exercising their spiritual au- 
thority by “word and by example” only.** Of course, the office neces- 
sarily involves some sort of leadership, and thus we are always speaking 
in terms of degrees of authority. But the characterization of the Puri- 
tan ministry as a “speaking aristocracy in the face of a silent de- 
mocracy” is not applicable to Backus’ conception. 

A word might be added concerning the question of a paid ministry 
—an issue with which many seventeenth century Baptists had wrestled 
in agony. Here Leland is considerably more skittish than Backus, al- 
though both men enjoyed a degree of financial independence—Leland 
from his farming, and Backus from rather extensive family holdings. 
While, on the one hand, Leland never refused anything offered him 
for preaching, he steadfastly refused to make any sort of contract for 
his services. What he was given he gladly accepted, not as alms, but 
as a legitimate payment. He noted in. his Virginia Chronicle that “Bap- 
tists believe that those who preach the gospel should live of it: that a 
preacher is as much entitled to a reward for his labor, as the reaper in 
the field is to his hire. It is a gross innovation from truth, to view the 
wages of a minister in the light of alms.’**° Nonetheless, this role of 
the “hired man” is one which Leland shows every reluctance to play. 
He is further concerned that the state not in any way be involved with 
ministerial payment; “. . . better that they [the ministers] not be paid 
at all than that the state interfere in the matter.”* 

2.) The Worship of the Church: Preaching was the only minis- 
terial activity about which John Leland felt comfortable. But with re- 
gard to liturgics, he could not be happy. This uneasiness, joined with 
his qualms about salary as noted above, made Leland ideally an itiner- 
ant, and only with difficulty, a pastor. Leland did baptize frequently 
and went to pains to defend the adult baptism by immersion; but as 
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already indicated, this was not for him, a “church” ordinance. With the 
Lord’s Supper, the situation was rather different. This seemed on the 
one hand not directly related to his evangelistic mission, and on the other 
hand very directly tied to the institution of the church. And since Le- 
land could not reach intellectual peace concerning this ordinance of 
the church, he solved (or evaded) his problem by the simple expedient 
of not leading in a service of communion—or of doing so only rarely. 
This was a point of contention in Leland’s pastoral relationship with 
the Baptists of Cheshire. Because of his refusal to administer com- 
munion to certain bickering members of his church, the pastoral con- 
nection was severed and Leland left town. Later he was invited back by 
the same church, but this time the Shaftsbury Association (of which 
that church was a member) desired a statement of Leland’s views. In 
August, 1811 Leland set down a statement, notable at least for its 
disarming frankness. Regarding the Lord’s Supper, he said: 


I lodge no complaint against communing with bread and wine, but 
for myself, for more than thirty years experiment, I have had no evidence 
that the bread and wine ever assisted my faith to discern the Lord’s 
body. I have never felt guilty for not communing, but often for doing 
it. I have known no instance that God evidently blessed the ordinance 
for the conversion of sinners, which often attends preaching, praying, 
singing and baptizing. . . . Putting all together, the best conclusion 
that I can form, is, that church labor and breaking bread is what the 
Lord does not place on me, any more than he did baptizing on Paul.** 


Like the church itself, the Lord’s Supper was something which the 
new convert could accept or ignore, as led by his personal preference. 
Backus, reared in a more rigid ecclesiastical system, did not take 
these matters so lightly. The question of infant baptism was the oc- 
casion of much soul searching and no little vacillation on his part. In 
1745 Backus, under the influence of the Great Awakening, left the 
established church of Norwich to become a Separatist. Like the other 
New Lights, Backus at this point abandoned the Half-Way Covenant. 
In 1764 he published a letter to Benjamin Lord, the pastor of that Nor- 
wich church, stating that an examination of the Half-Way Covenant 
and the principles upon which it was based led him to a further exami- 
nation of infant baptism.*® For years he wrestled with the question, 
“Where, and in what relation to the church of God, do those persons 
stand, who have been baptized and yet are not believers?” Ultimately, 
Backus concluded that these persons were just as much outside the 
true covenant of grace as those whose parents were not considered 
saints; and thus, infant baptism, which necessarily preceded a profes- 
sion of faith, was wrong for one and al!. Indeed, it was no baptism at 
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all.“° In 1751 Backus submitted himself to a Baptist elder of Rhode 
Island to be baptized by immersion. Later, as a Baptist, he wrote: 


We are far from supposing the efficacy of baptism to lie in much or lit- 

tle water. It is wholly in obedience to God, and in his blessing thereon. 

But how many are there of our accusers, who will scarcely allow that in- 

fants can be saved without it? And I must entreat you to consider what ten- 

dency it must have, to tell persons that they were born in the covenant 

of grace, and that they had the same sealed to them in their infancy.*! 

Backus had communion troubles in his church also, but not for the 
same reason as Leland. Having once rejected infant baptism in his 
own experience, Backus was tossed and torn about administering the 
Lord’s Supper to those whose only baptism was in infancy. He ex- 
perimented with close communion, open communion and then close 
again, by which tortuous route he finally became a “regular Baptist,” 
to use a phrase of Alvah Hovey’s. Baptism must precede the Lord’s 
Supper, and it must be real baptism; that is to say, it must be upon a 
“personal, verbal account to the church of what God has done for their 
souls.” In justification of his exclusion of those baptized only in in- 
fancy from the Lord’s Table Backus writes: 


And truth so clearly requires baptism before the Supper, that Paedo- 
baptists do never come to the table with any but such as are baptized 
in their esteem. Neither could we understandingly act in being buried 
in baptism, until we were convinced that what was done to us in in- 
fancy was not gospel baptism; therefore to commune at the Lord’s table 
with any who were only sprinkled in infancy, is parting with truth, by 
practically saying they are baptized when we do not believe they are. 
I since find that the learned and pious Dr. Watts allows this argument 
to be just, though many still wrangle against it.** 


There was much wrangling in Backus’ own New Light church for 
five years following his immersion. The logical step was at last taken 
in 1756 when Backus participated in the organization of a Baptist 
church in Middleborough of which he was to become pastor. Backus 
remarked that he was such a dull scholar 


that I was thirty-two years in learning a lesson of only six words, 
namely, “one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” It took me ten years to 
get clear of the custom of putting baptism before faith [i.e. -» infant 
baptism], and near five more to learn not to contradict the same in prac- 
tice [i.e., open communion]; after which, above seventeen trying years 
rolled over us, before we could refrain from an implicit acknowledgment 
of more than “one Lord” in religious affairs [i.e., civil jurisdiction in 
religion 
But these were hard lessons, and the learning was made no less dif- 
ficult by the fact that virtually any alteration in doctrine or practice 
was accompanied by censure, strife and perhaps an unfriendly sheriff. 
It is clear from consideration of their sacramental views that both 


men conceived of the church as gathered of the professed believers 
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only. Backus wrote that “according to God’s institution, regenerate 
souls are the only materials for particular Christian churches.’* In the 
confession of faith written for the Middleborough church, Backus in- 
dicates the intention of maintaining church purity, if at all possible. 
“Since none but the saints can rightly partake of these ordinances, 
therefore the door of the Church should be carefully kept at all times 
against all such as cannot give scriptural evidences of their union to 
Christ by faith.’”*’ Neither. ordinance was to be used as a means of 
grace, but always and only as seals to that already received. 


Ill. The Visible Churches and the Church 


The relationship of one Baptist church with its sister churches was 
a delicate and difficult one. Like the perennial problem of the Christian’s 
adjustment of his own freedom to his neighbor’s needs, this question 
appeared to have clear answers only when those answers were absurdly 
extreme. In the vast middle ground, there was room for much shifting, 
entrenching, dislodging and camouflaging. 


1.) Polity: Ever jealous of liberty in religious matters, Leland 
and Backus would naturally be expected to guard the rights of the 
church against the state or any super-church with the same anxious 
concern which they exercised over the individual conscience. Both urge 
an unmitigated congregational polity. Backus believed that the New 
England Congregationalists were really presbyterians, and he often 
referred to them as such. (This was, in his view, particularly the case 
in Connecticut after the adoption of the Saybrook Platform of 1705.) 
Genuine congregationalism was only to be found among and pre- 
served by the Baptists, for Thomas Hooker was no longer heeded by 
his own brethren; he had plainly declared that “the truth is, a par- 
ticular congregation is the highest tribunal. . . .”*° The whole power, 
says Backus, “‘of calling, ordaining, and deposing officers, is in each 
particular church . . . the whole power of governing and disciplining 
their members is in each particular church. .. .” In both instances, 
however, Backus grants that it is “ordinarily proper and expedient to 
call in the advice and assistance of sister churches upon many such 
occasions.””*” 

Leland equated congregational polity, democracy and Christianity 
in a sermon entitled The Government of Christ a Christocracy (1804). 


. as far as church government on earth is the government of Christ, 
it is of democratical genius. Church government is congregational, not 
parochial, diocesan, nor national. Each congregated church disclaims 
the power of Popes, kings, bishops, parliaments, kirks, or presbyteries, 
and claims the right and power to govern itself according to the laws of 
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Christ. And it must be confessed, that the spirit and rule by which the 
subjects of Christ’s kingdom are to live one among another, greatly re- 


semble the genius of a republic, and as greatly confronts the inequality 
and haughtiness of monarchies.*® 


For some this might prove a little too much of the gospel according to 
Jefferson, but it reveals that Leland, like his hero, was wary of any 
powerful ecclesiastical structure. As in the case of Madison’s factions, 
so of the churches; the more, the better because the more, the weaker. 


2.) Associations and Societies: A definition of congregational 
polity in vacuo is only partially revealing. The Backus-Leland position 
is more precisely defined by examining the place of the particular 
church with respect to other autonomous units. In other words, the 
question of councils, synods, associations and societies must be faced.*® 

In the case of Isaac Backus, his relationship with the Warren 
Association is most revealing. In the fall of 1767, Backus met with 
other church representatives at Warren, R. I. 


The design of this meeting was to inquire into the state of the churches, 
and to see if they would come into the method of annual associations 
as they do in the western [Philadelphia] churches . . . 


Four churches reached a satisfactory agreement, but there were seven 
others that were not prepared to enter into an organization of this type, 
fearing some loss of their own independence and some usurpation by 
the united group. Backus noted in his diary that “I did not see my way 
clear to join now, if ever I do.” But in 1770, when Backus’ church 
came into the Warren Association, Backus wrote that they had waited 
“until they could be satisfied that this Association did not assume any 
jurisdiction over the churches. .. . And they now joined upon the ex- 
press condition that no complaint should ever be received by the As- 
sociation, nor from any censured member of any of our churches.””° 
There were other factors, too. The original plan of organization had 
been revised in order to reassure some of the churches on this point of 
jurisdiction. As drawn up by James Manning, the first president of 
Rhode Island College (now Brown University), the acceptable form 
read in part: “That such an association is consistent with the inde- 
pendency and power of particular churches, because it pretends to be 
no other than an advisory council, utterly disclaiming superiority, 
jurisdiction, coercive right, and infallibility.”™ 

Perhaps even more important in winning Backus’ support was the 
recognition that the Association could be a strong lobby in presenting 
the cause of Baptist freedom on national and state levels. Backus 
served as agent for the Association until 1782, and in an unofficial ca- 
pacity even beyond that date. In one memorial after another, the 
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grievances of Baptists were widely aired and gradually removed. The 
early experience of Backus suggested that synods and councils were 
the instruments through which the will of the state was executed; as 
such they were to be denounced, opposed and, if possible, dissolved. In 
the instance of the Warren Association, however, the opposite seemed 
to be true: here was a council through which the domination and con- 
trol of the state could be frustrated; and as such, clearly it should be 
supported, strengthened and used. In short, the Association could 
properly be used to lengthen the arm of the local congregation, but 
never to shorten it, to add to its power and not to take away. 

John Leland appears to have had a hand in organizing the Bap- 
tists in Virginia in 1787. As noted above, he underwent a second ordi- 
nation at the hands of several fellow Baptists in order to come into a 
closer fellowship with them. In his Virginia Chronicle he expresses 
no censure of the formation of associations by both Regular and Sepa- 
rate Baptists, only wishing that it had been possible to do as in Georgia: 
viz., unite without a stated confession of faith other than the Bible. 
But a union seemed “so necessary and desirable that those who were 
somewhat scrupulous of a confession of faith... were willing to sacri- 
fice their peculiarities. .. . ‘United we stand, divided we fall,’ over- 
came, at that time, all objections. .. .”” 

Yet, when it came to organizing national societies for religious 
purposes, John Leland raised his stentorian voice in violent, intemperate 
protest. Why? Part of the answer may be simply that Leland changed 
his mind. In his earlier Virginia ministry, perhaps he had not yet 
crystallized his attitudes toward Christian cooperation. Later, back 
in New England, he possibly decided that associations of any sort were 
a mistake. Or, it may have been the character of the organization. If it 
was national, there was the danger of a denominational hierarchy, 
and an even greater danger of a group becoming powerful enough to 
serve, once again, as an instrument through which the government may 
express its will. That government is best which governs least, Jefferson 
had argued, and Leland seems to have had similar sentiments with re- 
gard to ecclesiastical organization. There may be association for fellow- 
ship and mutual encouragement; but the slightest threat of association, 
especially on the national level, for guidance, control, fund-raising and 
judgment brought Leland to his feet—speaking.™ 

In 1818 Leland published a bitter, biting “parable” which was 
designed to make a very invidious comparison between the simple evan- 
gelistic methods of Jesus and the techniques of the modern missionary 
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society. As in the sixteenth-century comparisons between apostolic 
poverty and papal luxury, little recognition of the altered social situa- 
tion is given. Leland describes the ‘‘president” of this first, Galilean 
missionary society and his twelve assistants, the sending out of the 
seventy without purse or shoes, etc.—all in the mock impersonal tone 
of one reading the minutes of the last meeting. It was agreed, said 
Leland, that, had the members of this society waited “until ample funds 
for their abundant pay and support had been collected and fixed on 
permanent security,” the work would have never gotten under way. 
He concludes: 


When the people of Galilee consider the unceasing solicitations . . . 
which are made for money by your missionary societies; the numerous 
and continual collections and contributions that are made for them; the 
amazing sums they have funded; and the presidents and directors of the 
New England and other missionary societies almost wholly taken up 
in managing money matters; even descending to obtain from the un- 
suspecting little children . . .; and, at the same time, a few young and 
inexperienced persons, with great salaries fixed upon them, sent out as 
missionaries ; (and, at the same time, probably parish-hunting ;) they are 
strongly persuaded that your missionary societies are unacquainted with 
this ancient Galilean society; or, if they have heard of it, they pay little 
or no attention to its example. . .* 

From the point of view of ecclesiology alone, there is much here 
that is irrelevant and immaterial. But from the point of view of Jef- 
fersonian democracy, it all makes sense. The complex system of col- 
lecting, contributing, banking and directing reeked with the stench of 
an urban, industrial, corrupt society. The simple and innocent agricul- 
tural order, the nation of small freeholders, could not long survive the 
development of this sort of ecclesiastical capitalism. If churches were 
to surrender their economic independence, congregational polity would 
soon vanish. If presidents and directors grew in number and in power, 


the equality of the believer would have no meaning. 


Apart from the threats of pious plutocracy, there was the old and 
familiar fear of the sword of state. In considering the whole chain of 
Sunday schools, seminaries and societies, Leland confessed: 

And if the modern scheme does not in its progress, call in the civil arm 


to enforce its dogmas and punish non-conformists, it will be better than 
my 


The Plan of Union (1801) may well have heightened Leland’s sus- 
picions of the potential power to be wielded or sought by missionary so- 
cieties. This agreement between Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
could be interpreted as a sinister “plot” aimed at controlling the reli- 
gious life of the entire West. And if an Adams, rather than a Jeffer- 
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son, were president, what might be the consequence ? What was the end 
of the missionary plan? 


Like the great Amazon, it receives its tributary streams of thousands 
of auxiliary societies, and draws revenue from every spring. Whether 
this great exertion is the travail of Zion, to be delivered from Babylon, 
and usher in the latter-day glory, or whether it is only a piece of ostenta- 


tious pomposity, and will finally burst like a bubble, as the crusade and 
armada did, is yet uncertain.*® 


If these were the only two alternatives, it is unlikely that Leland made 
many friends for organized missionary effort. And his legacy to the 
anti-mission movements of the nineteenth century is considerable— 
though Leland’s position was markedly different from that of his 
theological (but not political) heirs. 

Liberties won at high cost were to be scrupulously guarded. Neither 
Backus nor Leland was prepared to support any system which seemed 
in any way to threaten those liberties. Every show of ecclesiastical 
strength recalled memories of tyranny and abuse, and simultaneously 
evoked fears of future deprivation of freedom. 


3.) The Church and the World: In the whole area of the Chris- 
tian ethic, no task is more intricate and inconclusive than that of de- 
fining the relationship of Christianity to the particular culture in which 
its historic expression is found. Because Backus and Leland were ac- 
tive at the time the Constitution of the United States was being 
drawn up, discussed and voted upon, it is not difficult to understand 
why this relationship would be treated largely in terms of a church- 
state problem. But even though this problem holds the center of the 
stage, we find both men on occasion looking at the issue from an even 
larger perspective. Leland speaks of the establishment in the fourth 
century under Constantine as being responsible for the creation of that 
“shocking monster of Christian nation.”*" What was so shocking about 
this? Could there be a Christian government? a Christian society? 

It is well-known that both Backus and Leland spent much time in 
seeking to make the distinction between civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment unmistakably clear. A casual survey of the titles of their pub- 
lished works is one convenient and convincing evidence of this. As 
agent for the Warren Association, Backus was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of obtaining relief from the meddling of civil government 
in tts religious affairs. Leland not only labored for adequate protection 
of freedoms on a national level but also, unlike Backus, lived to par- 
ticipate in the battle for disestablishment both in Connecticut (1818) 
and in Massachusetts (1832). 
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In 1774 Backus was sent by the Warren Association to appear be- 
fore the Continental Congress with a memorial seeking redress of 
grievances long endured by the New England Baptists. The document 
which Backus carried to Philadelphia reviewed the history of intoler- 
ance in New England, the several temporary laws granting measures 
of relief when honestly administered, the continuing assumption by 
the state that noble concessions were being made rather than inalienable 
rights being recognized. Backus sought freedom, not toleration. In his 
own church, he had fought a great many of the involved, interminable 
and usually unsatisfying litigations. He ultimately refused even to 
issue to civil authorities a certificate indicating who were members of 
his church—for this was a tacit acknowledgment of the right of the 
state to interfere. Backus’ mother and brother had both been imprisoned 
in 1752 for refusal to pay the tax to support a minister whom they did 
not hear. Thus, the matter was far from academic, even though John 
Adams protested that the Massachusetts establishment was a ‘‘slender 
thing,” hardly deserving the name. The memorial presented by Backus 
concludes : 


It may now be asked—what is the liberty desired? The answer is: as 
the kingdom of Christ is not of this world, and religion is a concern be- 
tween God and the soul with which no human authority can inter- 
meddle; consistently with the principles of Christianity, and according 
to the dictates of Protestantism, we claim and expect the liberty of wor- 
shipping God according to our consciences, not being obliged to support 
a ministry we cannot attend. .. . These we have an undoubted right to, 


as men, as Christians, and by charter as inhabitants of Massachusetts 
Bay.®8 


Later in the same year Backus again represented the cause of his 
co-religionists, this time before the Massachusetts legislature. The 
principle of “taxation without representation” seemed a timely one 
to draw upon in an area where a tea party had recently been held. 
Backus argued: 


That which has made the greatest noise, is a tax of three pence a pound 
upon tea; but your law of last June laid a tax of the same sum every 
year upon the Baptists in each parish, as they would expect to defend 
themselves against a greater one. And only because the Baptists in 
Middleboro’ have refused to pay that little tax, we hear that the first 
parish in said town have this fall voted to lay a greater tax upon us. 
All America are alarmed at the tea tax; though, if they please, they can 
avoid it by not buying the tea; but we have ne such liberty. We must 
either pay the little tax, or else your people appear even in this time of 
extremity, determined to lay the great one upon us. But these lines are 
to let you know, that we are determined not to pay either of them; not 
only upon your principles of not being taxed where we are not repre- 
sented, but also because we dare not render that homage to any earthly 
power, which I and many of my brethren are fully convinced belongs 
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only to God. Here, therefore, we claim charter rights, liberty of con- 
science.>® 

If the power to tax is the power to destroy, Backus’ protests 
against the “little tax’”’ were far from inconsequential. But more than 
that, there was that same basic issue of civil government overstepping 
its legal, moral and spiritual bounds. If Backus hammered at this point, 
John Leland hammered even harder—driving the point farther than 
some would wish. For Leland, it was not enough to say that the state 
should not impede or obstruct the progress of any religion; nor that it 
should not show any official recognition to religion as such. No special 
tax should be levied against ministers ; but, just as surely, they were not 
to be exempt from taxation, military service or anything else required 
of citizens at large. “The law should be silent about them; protect them 
as citizens, not as sacred officers, for the civil law knows no sacred 
officers.” Religion is not in any direct way the concern of the state. 

Government has no more to do with the religious opinions of men, than 
it has with the principles of mathematics. Let every man speak freely 
without fear, maintain the principles that he believes, worship according 
to his own faith, either one God, three Gods, no God, or twenty Gods; 
and let government protect him in so doing, i.e., see that he meets with 
no personal abuse, or loss of property, for his religious opinions.** 

It should be pointed out that Leland many times defends the right 
of the state to punish behavior that is contrary to good law, no matter 
how “religious” the motivation of such behavior might be. But the 
state can only punish for untoward action, not for opinion or belief. If 
a man in any way disturbs “the peace and good order of the civil police, 
he should be punished according to his crime, let his religion be what it 
will.” But when there has been no violation of the civil order, then that 
same man should be unmolested, and even :protected, in his peaceable 
worship of God in accordance with the dictates of his own conscience.” 


Leland’s laissez faire views caused him to question the propriety 
of military and legislative chaplains, particularly if they were paid for 
out of the public treasury. (And he was not reassured when, while 
Thomas Jefferson was showing him around the Senate, he espied the 
official chaplain reading his prayers from a book. He remarked to the 
President that the minister needed the eyes of a goose, so that with 
one eye he could look up to heaven, while with the other he could read 
his-prayer.)® If there must be such chaplains, Leland pleaded that they 
be supported by private and voluntary contribution. By the same prin- 
ciple, the government (either state or federal) should have nothing to 
do with sabbatarian legislation. It is even questionable whether Sunday 
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has the same divine command behind it that the Jewish Sabbath did; 
but if Jesus did appoint the day to be observed, “he did as the head of 
the church, and not as the king of nations.” Leland points out that he 
is not “an enemy to holy days,” as such; but that whatever fixed times 
are established for religious duties they are to be set “by the mutual 
agreement of religious societies, according to the word of God, and 
not by civil authority.’”™ 

The most conspicuous example, at this time, of the forceful sepa- 
rating of civil and religious interests is the Sunday mail controversy. 
This hassle was precipitated by an Act of Congress passed in April, 
1810, which required all post offices to stay open at least one hour each 
day that mail was received. Immediately, there were waves of protest 
from great segments of American Christendom; Congressmen were 
flooded with petitions and letters; more societies were organized.” Le- 
land was in communication with the Senator who had the task of as- 
sessing and answering the cries of the public. How much hand Leland 
had in the actual writing of the report is not known. But the words of 
Senator R. M. Johnson’s report to the Senate in 1829 sound the con- 
victions of Leland, if not his exact words: 


Extensive religious combinations to effect a political object are .. . al- 
ways dangerous. . . . All religious despotism begins by combination and 
influence; and when that influence begins to operate upon the political 
institutions of a country, the civil power soon. bends under it; and the 


catastrophe of other nations furnishes an awful warning of the con- 
sequences. 


Leland’s view prevailed, and the “wall of separation” became less and 
less a figure of speech only. | 


It must be observed that Leland strove for this degree of religious 
freedom neither for his own sake nor for that of the communion of 
which he was a member. It was for Christ’s sake. Churches founded 
on civil law, he wrote, may ‘‘call themselves churches of Christ, but in 
reality, they are creatures of the state.” In this he may have been unduly 
influenced by Jefferson and later by Jackson, but that he sincerely be- 
lieved this to be the way of highest loyalty both to the church and the 
state can hardly be gainsaid. 


Experience . . . has informed us, that the fondness of magistrates to 
foster Christianity, has done it more harm than all the persecutions ever 
did. Persecution, like a lion, tears the saints to death, but leaves Chris- 
tianity pure: state establishment of religion, like a bear, hugs the saints, 
but corrupts Christianity. . . 


What, then, of Christianity’s relation to the world? Certainly 
neither Leland nor Backus can be accused of retiring from or ignoring 
the larger social issues. Comments on the Christian attitude toward 
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war, slavery and other major issues are abundant.® Their own involve- 
ment in political life was so conspicuous as to call forth much adverse 
criticism. There was no tendency toward anarchistic views. Civil gov- 
ernment may be “a curse to mankind; but it is a necessary curse, in this 
fallen state, to prevent greater evils.” There was not even the despair 
with the secular world which was later to manifest itself in a rash of 
premillenialism. But the question remains: how to scale this wall of 
separation? how to bring the Christian conscience into the public forum? 
how to enable Christ to transform culture? For these questions Backus 
and Leland do not provide clear answers. The corruption and abuse 
of Christian power is of more immediate and pressing concern than the 
constructive application of that witness. 


Leland bemoaned the fact that religion “is become the most fash- 
ionable thing among us.” This was the work, he said, of the “moral 
societies, Sunday schools, tract societies, Bible societies, missionary 
societies.” Together they have succeeded in obliterating the distinction 
between those who fear God and those who do not.” But does this mean 
that Christian cooperation is automatically evil? Are we reduced to an 
atomistic diffusion? Is there to be a communion of the saints only in 
spirit? Can the churches ever become the Church? If it took Backus 
thirty-two years, to understand “one Lord, one faith, one baptism,” 
perhaps he ran out of time before understanding “that they may all be 
one.” The plain fact is that there was too much uneasy suspicion, too 
many bitter memories, too many legitimate fears to permit either man 
at this period of our national development hopefully to view the pros- 
pects of concerted Christian effort. Let the Christian be free and his 
slavery to Christ will be complete; let the congregation have “‘such a 
gospel freedom that [it] may know where every particular gift is” and 
the glory of God will be served. This was the faith of Backus and 
Leland, as in political terms, it was the faith of an entire party of 
earnest patriots. That this faith proved too sanguine is now recognized. 
But we should be ready to recognize that this same faith forged free- 
doms which may be dearer than denominational life itself. 
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Readers of FOUNDATIONS are asked to remember in your intercessions 
the coming Theological Conference at Green Lake on July 6-11, 1959. This 
conference, on the basis of a series of preparatory papers, both historical 
and theological, will consider the nature of the Church. 


Only a few can take part in the Conference itself, but many more can 
share in this process of thinking and inquiry by reading and considering 
the fruits of these conferences as they are published. It is already possible 
to appropriate many of the results of the first Green Lake conference held 
in 1954 and the regional conferences of 1956 by reading Great Themes in 
Theology (The Judson Press, Philadelphia, 1958). This is a book that needs 
to be studied by our ministers and our churches. 


And there will be more to come when the historical papers prepared 
especially for this year’s conference (Edwin S. Gaustad’s article, “The 
Backus-Leland Tradition” in this issue is only one of these.) are also pub- 
lished by the Judson Press. Our theological inquiry is not confined to these 
conferences and the few who attend them. It can spread as widely as Bap- 
tists are willing to buy these books, to study them and to begin to take a 
share in the process of theological thinking of which they are a part. 


Infant Baptism or Believers’ Baptism? 
A Reply to D. M. Baillie 
by RussELL F, ALDWINCKLE 


Although D. M. Baillie did not publish much, what he offered to 
the public was of a quality and spirit that has deeply impressed all who 
have read it. God Was in Christ and The Theology of the Sacraments 
will be read with appreciation for many years to come. However, be- 
cause I am so deeply indebted to Baillie, I feel compelled to make some 
comment on his handling of the subject of baptism. Baptists will be 
grateful to him for the clear grasp of the fundamental issues involved, 
but they must beg leave to differ at points which seem to them to be 
not peripheral but central to an adequate understanding of the gospel 
itself. 

Baillie does not need to be convinced that baptism goes back to 
the mind and intention of our Lord, nor does he deny that the New 
Testament examples of baptism refer clearly to believers, though the 
household baptisms raise questions which we shall need to consider 
later. He sees clearly that the question “Infant baptism or believers’ 
baptism?” involves a question concerning the nature of the Church. 
Baptists need to see this with equal clarity and to realize that the an- 
swer to modern defenses of pedobaptism involves them in setting forth 
their own doctrine of the Church. 


Baillie asks, ‘““Are the children of Christians to be regarded as 
having a place within the Church of Christ or are they outsiders?” 
The choice of the word “outsiders” is unfortunate, because it encour- 
ages the unwary reader to beg the real issue. We immediately react 
emotionally against the idea of children being shut out or excluded. He 
is quite right in saying that Baptists, who believe the church to be a 
fellowship of believers, must logically say that children are no part of 
the church. This, however, is a theological statement about the nature 
of the Church, and in no way involves a lack of personal concern for 
children on the part of Baptists. Because children are not members of 
the church does not commit Baptists to the view that children are “out- 
siders,” in the sense of being deprived of the love and care of God. Nor 
does it mean in practice that the child of Baptist parents is deprived of 
Christian nurture in the home, in the teaching and worship of the 
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church school, and even in his presence from time to time at those 
services held primarily for adults. His ties with the Christian fellow- 
ship will be exceedingly close from the moment his parents bring him 
to the church to dedicate themselves to their Christian responsibilities 
as parents and seek the blessing of God on their child. 

In some quarters there is still much confused and faulty theology 
clinging to this whole question of infant baptism, and Baillie is not 
wholly exempt from this criticism. Certain views of original sin and 
guilt, tied up with the biological transmission of sin as a kind of physi- 
cal pollution, are not held by Baptists generally. Any suggestion that 
the child is an outsider and subject to divine wrath by the very fact 
of being born is not an integral part of the Baptist position, though it 
has been held by individual Baptists. If it were, we would find it hard 
to resist the argument of some pedobaptists that something ought to 
be done for the child at the earliest possible moment. While Baillie does 
not directly attribute such views of sin and its transmission to Baptists, 
the force of his word “outsiders” as applied to children would seem to 
imply something more than simply not iia members of the church in 
an institutional sense. 

Let us look at his second criticism of the idea of the gathered 
church, the fellowship of believers. Is there, he asks, such a thing as a 
Christian child? After all, does not God have a place for childhood in 
his plan and cannot the child have some experience of the love and 
grace of God according the stage of his growth and spiritual develop- 
ment? Is the child of Christian parents no more than a little pagan 
until the time when he is baptized, say in his early adolescence? If the 
child of Christian parents is already walking the Christian way in some 
sense, why exclude him from the membership of the church in the fullest 
sense? Baptism in infancy would mean that his parents have chosen 
the Christian life for him and real benefits have come to the child be- 
cause of the faith of his parents and of the church. He grows in an 
environment and context in which the grace of God is constantly being 
brought to him through parents and the ministrations of the church. 

What can Baptists say to this kind of apologetic for infant bap- 
tism? We can, of course, try to argue the matter simply on New Testa- 
ment grounds. Baptism there is the baptism of believers, and no more 
is to be said. This, however, does not really meet the kind of argument 
advanced by Baillie. He, like T. W. Manson and the high Anglican, 
N. P. Williams, would admit the strength of the New Testament case 
for believers’ baptism, but would go on to defend infant baptism as a 
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legitimate practice sanctioned by the church. The church, for the kind 
of reasons advanced above, is always justified, when second-generation 
Christians are involved, in extending baptism to the children of Chris- 
tian parents. 

Let us take up these points in turn. God does have a plan for child- 
hood which surely comes within his providential purpose for all human 
beings. There can be a Christian child, not only in the sense that he is 
conditioned by Christian nurture but also in the deeper sense that the 
child may be aware of the presence of God and the pressure of his 
Spirit on his life. His inability to make this experience articulate or 
give it theological expression does not make it unreal. Does the admis- 
sion that there is a Christian child in this sense eliminate the necessity 
of conversion? The full significance of this question is often obscured 
by the fact that conversion is identified with a particular form of the 
conversion experience (the dramatic, the sudden, the highly emotional). 
Many are impressed with the fact that this kind of experience does not 
seem to be shared by many loyal and devoted Christians. Therefore, it 
is concluded, conversion is a slow and gradual nurturing of the Chris- 
tian life from childhood on, without the necessity of any radical break 
with the past. However, this view ignores the fact that personality is 
not a fixed and static datum; it is the result of a maturation into which 
enter the elements of decision, responsibility and choice of spiritual 
loyalties. Baillie maintains that the sacrament of infant baptism brings 
the child into a new environment, namely the church. Granted, but this 
does not guarantee any inevitable development towards a fully con- 
secrated Christian life. Not all “Christian children,” as we must sadly 
recognize, become loyal and devoted servants of Christ. This raises an- 
other question: when do such “Christian children” cease to be Christian 
children in this deeper sense. We must therefore recognize that, as 
the child grows older, he becomes more responsible, and therefore more 
guilty in the deeper moral and religious sense, than when he was a babe 
in arms. Adolescence is often associated with this sense of falling away, 
of moral weakness, of inability to fulfill the call of the highest, of 
remorse and penitence for selfish and wicked choice of that which we 
know to be wrong. 

To be nurtured in a Christian environment does not eliminate this 
experience. In fact, it makes it all the more acute. Christian nurture 
does not remove the problem of sin and inner division. It only means 
that this experience takes place in a Christian context where the appeal 
of the gospel and the ministration of the church present the Christ 
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who can heal and forgive. However, infant baptism is not required for 
this to be the case, although Baillie asserts that it is.” Thus, children 
brought up in Baptist homes, churches and church-schools are at no 
disadvantage. There are no “once-born Christians” (pace William 
James ), who do not need to pass from inherited religion to a religion of 
personal penitence and faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. The 
change may be quiet or dramatic, emotionally tumultuous or relatively 
more serene, but it cannot be separated from the responsible commit- 
ment of one’s life to Christ. 


It is not a reply to this to state, as Baillie does, that we dare not 
draw the line as to where and when faith begins or at what age. But 
do we dare not to draw the line? Granted that we cannot fix the time 
to the day and the hour or even the year in a way that is universally 
applicable to each individual person, but if we refuse to draw the line at 
all, we deny to the child the experience of growing up into genuine per- 
sonal responsibility. Baillie, at this point, introduces a very precarious 
argument based on the influence of the mother’s nervous, mental and 
spiritual condition upon the child. No one denies that heredity, physical 
constitution, nervous system and state of mind of the mother have pro- 
found effects upon the stability of the child’s temperament. Nor can we 
believe that God will judge a man for inheriting a temperament for 
which he was not responsible, even if he inherits a tendency to stress 
and strain, fear and disharmony and fretful ill-temper ?? However much 
we owe to Christian parents—and Baptists would not lag behind 
D. M. Baillie in gladly and gratefully acknowledging this—our parents 
do not and cannot make for us that responsible use of our tempera- 
mental inheritance, physical and mental, which leads us to become 
disciples of Christ. It is clear, therefore, that this notion of a Christian 


child is a very ambiguous one, and hardly a substantial basis for in- 
fant baptism. 


The real heart of his defense is in the reiteration of Calvin’s con- 
tention that infants are baptized into future repentance and faith. The 
efficacy of baptism is not confined to the occasion when it is admin- 
istered; “its efficacy continues working through faith as we look back.’”* 
It is here that the real divergence between infant and believers’ bap- 
tism emerges in two different doctrines of the church. For Baillie, the 
Christian church is the new Israel of God, although as Walter J. Har- 
relson has pointed out in an earlier issue of FoUNDATIONS, the New Tes- 
‘ament never actually describes the church as the new Israel. Yet, 
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Baillie affirms that the church is in fact the real and true Israel in the 
new age of the Messiah already come in Jesus. Since the Jew attached 
great importance to the solidarity of the family and never thought of 
himself as detached from the “corporate personality” of Israel, he 
was free from our false and modern individualism. Just as the ancient 
Jew by circumcision became a member of the old Israel so the Chris- 
tian by baptism, whether believers’ or infant, becomes a member of the 
Christian church. Since Baillie leans rather heavily on Oscar Cull- 
mann’s defense of infant baptism, it will suffice to deal with the latter’s 
thesis as developed in his Baptism in the New Testament. 


Let us admit at once that the early church did think of itself as 
inheriting the promises made to Israel and as receiving their fulfillment 
in Christ and his new community, his new gahal or ekklésia. (Gal. 3:7, 
6:16; 1 Cor. 10:18; Rom. 9:6-8, 23, 29; 11:17-24). Continuity, how- 
ever, does not mean identity, and it is illegitimate to assume that what 
was true of ancient Israel must also be true in the same sense for the 
Christian church. W. F. Flemington roundly declares that ‘what cir- 
cumcision meant under the old dispensation, that and no less is the 
meaning of baptism for those living in the new age.’ Relying on Cull- 
mann, Baillie declares that “Christian baptism was regarded as ful- 
fillment not only of Jewish proselyte baptism but also of circumcision 
and thus there would naturally develop the practice of baptizing in- 
fants born to Christian parents.”’ Such statements can only be read 
with something like amazement. The innocent reader might assume 
that these are self-evident, so confidently are they proclaimed. But let 
us look a little more carefully at the evidence. 


It should hardly be necessary at this time of day to draw attention 
once again to the positive evidence of the association of faith and bap- 
tism in the New Testament. Evidence to the contrary, if it can be found 
at all, must be deduced from the household baptisms. And, as New 
Testament scholarship has long since recognized, this at its best can 
only be an argument from silence. Of the five accounts of household 
baptism (Acts 10:24, 16:15, 32-4; 18:3; 1 Cor. 1:16.), there is not 
one that explicitly mentions the baptism of children. All other accounts 
of baptism link repentance, faith and baptism in an unmistakable way. 
In the case of Cornelius, we are told that he called together his kins- 
folk and intimate friends and that the Holy Spirit came on them as 
they listened to what Peter said. I have never seen a discussion of the 
question of the gift of the Spirit to children, although that would be a 
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problem too, assuming there were children present, a fact the account 
does not suggest. In the case of Lydia, we do not even know whether she 
was married or not. In any case, the term household in the ancient 
world had a larger meaning than simply parents and children. Lydia’s 
household could very well have been the servants who lived with her 
and assisted her in her domestic trade. The Philippian jailer is exhorted 
to believe, and we are told that Paul and Silas spoke the word of the 
Lord to him and to all in his house. That no response was made to the 
“word” spoken seems highly unlikely in the light of the other New 
Testament evidence. Indeed, the jailer “took them up to his house and 
put food before them, overjoyed like all his household at having be- 
lieved in God” (Acts 16:34). In Acts 18 Crispus, the president of the 
synagogue, believed in the Lord, as did all his household. No detail is 
given about the household of Stephanas mentioned in 1 Cor. 1:16, but 
they were the first-fruits of Achaia, which suggests active response to 
the gospel proclaimed. Obviously, on the most generous interpretation, 
the household baptisms afford no positive support to the defenders of 
infant baptism. Either one can insist, in spite of the lack of evidence, 
that there must have been children in the hovschold baptism, or one 
must fall back on the argument from circumcision and the analogy be- 
tween the “old” and the “new” Israel. The latter are the real foun- — 
dation of Baillie’s defense, and if they are not convincing, the case for 
infant baptism collapses. 


The first fact to be vigorously stressed is that the New Testament 
nowhere makes a clear and definite equation of circumcision and bap- 
tism, and what evidence there is points decidedly to the contrary. When 
the status of the Gentiles was raised by the Judaizers at the Council 
of Jerusalem (Acts 15:1-20), one would expect that the critics could 
have been silenced by the plea that baptism now takes the place of 
circumcision. Yet, this is never suggested or hinted at in the account. 
If Paul made such an equation in his mind, his circumcision of Timo- 
thy would be nonsense. More serious still is the long argument in Ro- 
mans concerning literal and spiritual circumcision. Since in Abraham’s 
case faith precedes the physical seal of circumcision, then, if we are 
going to draw analogies, the whole passage surely points to baptism 
as likewise a symbolic expression of faith. Real circumcision is of the 
heart, and Paul could not possibly have had children in mind when he 
spoke thus. 


The pedobapist is driven to take a last stand on 1 Cor. 7:14, which 


= 
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concerns the consecration of the unbelieving marriage partner in the 
believing partner, “otherwise your children would be unholy.” Cull- 
mann has deduced—on what grounds it is difficult to see—that this 
means children of Christian parents did not have to be baptized. But 
Paul does not say this. The question of baptism is not under discussion 
at all. The apostle is concerned with the proper status of marriage and 
the consequent children. The children assuredly inherit the privileges 
which belong to Christian children born into the context of Christian 
life and worship, even though one of the partners is unbelieving. That 
Paul was waiving the requirement of baptism as a dying and rising 
again with him into newness of life is nowhere suggested or hinted. 
Indeed, such an interpretation makes nonsense of all he has written 
elsewhere on the subject. As Johannes Schneider has pointed out,® the 
argument which Cullmann uses to deny the necessity of later baptism 
to the children of Christian parents could equally well apply to the 
heathen partner in the marriage, who, like the children, would be “holy,” 
and therefore in no need of being baptized. This would commit Paul 
to saying that the church could count unbelievers among its members, 
truly a reductio ad absurdum of the whole Pauline position. 


It is clear that baptism and circumcision are not equated in the 
New Testament. What, then, does it mean to say, as many are doing, 
that children are inheritors of the promises or are born within the 
covenant? This cannot be understood in terms of an exact analogy 
with the old Israel. The church is the Israel after the Spirit, composed 
of those who have consciously and- responsibly acknowledged Jesus as 
Messiah and Lord. Baptists are not called upon to deny that children 
may know something of the grace signified by God’s new covenant with 
men in Christ, nor must we deny the child’s real knowledge of and ac- 
quaintance with the love of his parents. But we must emphatically deny 
that to live in a Christian community, to learn the Scriptures, to en- 
gage in prayer and worship (precious as these things are in the mys- 
terious moulding of the individual life) can eliminate the necessity for 
faith as the individual’s total committal of himself to Christ. 


I grow a little weary of the constant claim by defenders of infant 
baptism that they stand for the prior initiative of God, for the reality 
and objectivity of grace and redemption long before our conscious re- 
sponse to it. Those who insist on the faith of the believer are dubbed 
“subjective” or are supposed to be tainted with a wicked individualism 
which the modern world has outgrown. This, however, will not do. Of 
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course God exists and acts prior to our faith. Of course Christ lived 
and died and rose again before we understood the full implications for 
ourselves of this mighty act of God. Certainly we are surrounded by 
an environment decisively influenced by the existence of the church and 
the power of the risen Christ manifest in his community. Yet we are 
not saved in the fuli New Testament sense until the whole man has 
been engaged in personal faith and committal. Unless we are prepared 
to destroy a genuine personal relationship between God and man, faith 
remains as a necessary prerequisite. 


This does not mean—and no defender of believers’ baptism has 
ever thought this—that we save ourselves. We are not saved by faith 
misunderstood as a purely psychological and subjective experience, we 
are saved by Christ, who is the object of our faith. Yet, the two cannot 
be sundered. Christ cannot save a man apart from the consent of the 
inner man to that which Christ would do in and for him. Baptists have 
never been individualistic in the 'rench revolutionary sense or as en- 
visaged in laissez-faire economics. Nor do they treat the individual as 
artificially isolated from his social and religious context. If true per- 
sonal responsibility in religion is individualism and subjectivity, then 
Baptists must accept the charge and glory in it. At this point, the nature 
of the gospel and the church would seem to be at stake. Certainly we 
are saved because of what God first did in our behalf; we love because 
he first loved us. Yet we must also come to the point where we can 
say meaningfully, My Lord and my God! To take baptism as baptism 
into future faith divides that which the New Testament holds firmly 
together and dangerously obscures the true nature of the church. Chil- 
dren are not outsiders in any sense which need trouble the informed 
Christian. In holding to believers’ baptism, we cherish for them the in- 
estimable and inalienable privilege of a responsible and truly personal 
commitment to Christ and entry thereby into his Body, which is the 
church. 
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Some Hurdles to Relevance for 
Theological Conservatives 


by THORWALD W. BENDER 


Again and again one hears the complaint in our American Bap- 
tist circles: “We simply are not turning out Baptist theologians!” 
Needless to say, this observation causes embarrassment to anyone who 
shares some responsibility for the theological training of future pastors 
and missionaries. 


What is wrong? Do not all of our seminaries include in their 
curriculum courses in theology—systematic, biblical, historical, philo- 
sophical? Of course, they do. In fact, schools which in previous years 
had relegated systematic theology to a somewhat secondary position 
of importance in their enthusiastic pursuit of philosophy and psychology 
of religion, social ethics and comparative religion today demonstrate 
new interest in biblical and systematic theology. Critical biblical studies 
of yesterday are now being translated into fresh biblical exegesis. Many 
of these results are both constructive and challenging. This current 
theological effort, often praised or condemned as ‘‘neo-orthodoxy” by the 
theologically illiterate, must in all fairness be recognized as a definite 
reversal of the humanistic reductionism of what once was sponsored 
or attacked as theological liberalism. 


If American Baptists today confess poverty of theological creativi- 
ty it may be due in part to the fact that liberal theology has been found 
wanting. On the other hand, it should be confessed that the work of 
conservative theologians provides relatively little grist for today’s the- 
ological mills. Conservationists of traditional theological formulations 
and terminology have failed to provide, either in raw materials or in 
scholarly creativity, what is needed to meet the demands of contem- 
porary relevance. Could it be that the conservative theological environ- 
ment in some of our schools presents some specific hurdles to articulate- 
ness in contemporary relevance? 


Before examining some possible hindrances to theological rele- 
vance for conservatives, it should be noted that so-called liberal schools 
encounter hurdles of their own. In some instances these may be the 
reverse of those mentioned here. If so, I leave it to them to offer their 
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own confessions. The concern here is not to judge others, but to aid in 
the solution of problems which confront those of us who are con- 
servatives. I recognize that some of my colleagues may not wish to 
identify themselves either with my views or purpose. This too may be 
said to present something of a hurdle. 


This article purposes to be conciliatory. Our denomination can- 
not afford further fragmentation if we are to take our place respon- 
sibly in the Christian fellowship. It is hoped that through frank shar- 
ing we may achieve better understanding and mutual respect. If artists 
can transcend the limitations of narrow nationalisms in their apprecia- 
tion of art wherever found or produced, then Christian Baptists should 
be able to transcend respective “schools” of theology in their mutual 
love for Christ and common dedication to the Christian witness. 


I 


The first hurdle to be considered is the Statement of Faith used 
in conservative seminaries. Every faculty member, as well as every 
member of the Board of Trustees, is expected to sign such a doctrinal 
statement and pledge allegiance or adherence to it as long as he continues 
to be related to the specific school. 


Many scholars would refuse to work within such a discipline sim- 
ply on principle, whether they agree with the given tenets or not. Be- 
cause they take this position, they may be inclined to look askance at 
those of us who submit to such a practice. Sometimes we forget that 
non-Baptist schools and theologians frequently work within a frame- 
work of creedal systems. 


Practical considerations have made such statements of faith useful 
in the past. Whatever may be said regarding the psychological and 
academic implications of such tools within a given school, it must be 
granted that our constituency has some rightful interest and concern in 
a school’s doctrinal orientation. To the extent that a school looks to a 
denominational fellowship for financial support, it cannot be insensible 
to this concern. For this reason we should not condemn the use of doc- 
trinal statements per se. 


1 have found from experience, however, that our students have no 
knowledge of the specifics of our school’s Statement of Faith. It has 
also been interesting to note that men outside the school see our doc- 
trinal statement in terms of greater rigidity and narrowness than the 
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facts warrant. An examination of the doctrinal statements of several of 
our conservative schools shows them to be rather moderate and flexible 
in matters that frequently are regarded as controversial. (There is 
need for specific research and interpretation of the statements of faith 
being used in our various seminaries. ) 


My concern is with the actual function of these doctrinal state- 
ments. Are they employed as “creeds” ? How frequently do the trustees 
and faculties engage in serious conversation about them? Is it con- 
ceivable that such statements should be reviewed periodically with a 
view to possible revision in keeping with new world needs or ques- 
tions raised by the constituency? If so, does the Faculty or the Board 
of Trustees initiate such review? What control should or does a presi- 
dent exercise at this point? What is the nature and what are the 
grounds for unwillingness (if any) to re-examine, reformulate, or re- 
affirm statements of faith brought to birth thirty or forty years ago? 


These seem to be questions that call for clarification both within 
and outside the respective schools. Without such clarification, the 
theological teacher can become both vulnerable and defenseless. Such a 
situation does not encourage an adventurous, creative or relevant ap- 
proach to scholarship. 


II 


Another hurdle in conservative theological education may be called 
the passion for apologetics and polemics. One could wish for a more 
relaxed and Christian spirit in these efforts. Given the least bit of en- 
couragement every course in the curriculum, whether it be Greek, 
homiletics or theology, can easily degenerate into banner waving and 
a call to arms. 


The theological student or his teacher should not become emo- 
tionally involved in alternating outbursts of defensiveness on behalf 
of a theological position, on the one hand, and a spirited attack on dif- 
fering positions, on the other. For one thing, such apologetics and 
polemics may easily be more traditional than existential. But, more 
important, the time and effort spent in these concerns become too costly 
in the preparation of a ministry for Christian reconciliation in today’s 
world. Just as the preacher cannot afford to be merely a homiletical 
bloodhound in his reading and study, so the theological student must 
be led to do something more than to scrutinize every source for its 
apologetic or polemical usefulness. 


. 
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The third hurdle I wish to mention is what often is referred to as 
Reformed theology. The theological fixation of some minds at this point 
is frightening. When Baptists become obsessed with the theology of 
the sixteenth century we have cause for alarm. 


Actually, we find a most confusing picture here. While the most 
aggressive Fundamentalists in our day pursue an Arminian theology, 
the test for orthodoxy among conservative Baptists most frequently 
calls for a profession of Calvinism. However, this is not the source for 
my misgivings. Rather, it seems to me that, while scholars who rightful- 
ly stand within the fellowship of Reformed theology in creedalist and 
sacramentalist communions manifest an honest and fruitful readiness to 
re-examine their theological heritage, non-creedalist Baptists in some 
respects seem to be bound by non-Baptist sixteenth century thought. 
Should not Baptists build on their own theological foundations from 
the ground up? Would this help, perhaps, to give us a more effective 
churchmanship and a more relevant doctrine of the church based on 
deeper implications of the priesthood of all believers? 


Baptists, by their very insistence on the experiential dimension 
of Christian insight, should dare to place more confidence in the con- 
tinuing ministry and leadership of the Holy Spirit in the life and work 
of the church. This forbids the acceptance of any former theological 
formulations as in any sense final. It demands the examination and 
serious consideration of all contemporary biblical exegeses and theo- 
logical efforts. In the theology courses this calls for the study of Brun- 
ner, Tillich, Niebuhr and Ferré with as serious intent as the study of 
Calvin, Mullins, Strong and Machen, etc. Ultimately we should con- 
front each student with the responsibility to theologize without foot- 
notes. Knowing himself to be a responsible participant in the chang- 
ing situation of the twentieth century, he himself must make God’s 
eternal redemptive deed as revealed in the Scriptures functionally rele- 
vant through his own life with God in the church. 


IV 


Finally, another hurdle to theologizing among conservatives may 
be labeled propositional theology. Perhaps it is unwise to attempt a 
critique which of necessity must be brief. In fact, the problem here 
is not to become too propositional in the criticism itself. 
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The biblical revelation exceeds the words of Scripture. The 
church’s work of theological reflection on the nature and implications 
of the Christian faith never finds complete or adequate expression in 
words. To experience the love of God means much more than any 
verbalization of this encounter. Propositional theology seems to reject 
such considerations. Literalism becomes an end in itself; logic receives 
greater acclaim than existence. 


Humble honesty should admit that a non-literalistic approach to 
the Scriptures, while different, need not of necessity be inferior or less 
authoritative. This is not to make words as such insignificant, but 
to make the truth, the message, more significant than the vehicles which 
carry it. We should produce less wooden exegesis if we would acknowl- 
edge the dynamic in biblical revelation and theological formulations. 
Surely in theological expression we can afford to dispense with some 
words when other words are found to be better adapted to express 
newly discovered life. New wine does not fare well in old wine skins. 
A vigorous, existential Christian theology will burst out of traditional 
word-skins. God is not proven by a syllogism but by a life of com- 
mitment to Him. Such commitment, personal or corporate, transcends 
verbal declarations. 


V 


In conclusion, I believe it is possible and urgent that theological 
conservatives join hearts and minds enthusiastically in all current ef- 
forts to secure a more effective theological foundation of Baptist faith 
and practice. As servants of Christ we owe it to him, to our Baptist 
fellowship and to the ecumenical Christian witness. We have our share 
of responsibility toward the needs of this age. I believe also that men 
who come to this hour and task from the vagaries of fundamentalism 
have as much to contribute as those who have fought their path out of 
the woods of liberalism. 


Personally, I do not hesitate to affirm what have often been called 
the cardinal fundamentals of evangelical Christianity. These funda- 
mentals must be made functional and relevant in the spirit of Christ. 
This means getting over the hurdles which confuse the form with the 
matter of Christian truth. We must be willing to live the risk of the 
freedom of the Spirit. 


SERMON: 


What are the Options? 


by FRANK B. FAGERBURG 
“To whom shall we go?” John 6:68. 


In a church which I once served, the mother of one of our Church 
School girls, after the Decision Day program, took her daughter out 
of her class. She explained that she did not want her child to make a 
Christian decision; rather she should wait until she was old enough to 
know about the different religions of the world and to choose for her- 
self. “How do I know?” said this concerned parent. “Maybe she will 
want to be a Buddhist or a Hindu.” I am not attempting now to give 
an answer to this attitude, although there is an answer. I am raising 
the question, “What are the options? If not Christ, who? If not Chris- 
tianity, what?” 


That was the dilemma faced by Peter and his eleven friends that 
day. After some particularly hard things which Jesus had been saying, 
some who had been interested began to fall away. Jesus turned to the 
twelve and said, “Will you also go away?” (John 6:67). Peter replied 
for the group in his hasty, impulsive way. He answered the Master’s 
question with another question, “Lord, to whom shall we go?” In 
other words, Peter was saying, “If not you, who? All our lives we 
have been longing, searching. Although there are many things we can- 
not understand, you are the highest and best we know. Deep hungers 
have been fed, our lostness is gone; you have saved us. Hard as your 
way seems, what other is there?” 


It would be interesting to take Peter at his word and try to answer 
his question. What ways were open to him and his friends? What were 
the options? Instead, let us confront something far more relevant: 
What ways are open to us? If not Christianity, what? If not Christ, 
who? What, really, are the options? 


First, the choices mentioned by that mother of our Church School 
girl were, to all intents and purposes, unrealistic. Such faiths as Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism and Mohammedanism are not live options. I am not 
saying that there are not revelations of God and truth in other reli- 
gions. At their best they do have values and good. I am saying that for 
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John Q. Citizen in the United States of America in 1959, not one of 
them will be seriously considered. 


Far more live as a real option is Communism. Somebody objects, 
“But I thought you were talking about religion. Isn’t Communism a 
political theory or system?” That is right, but it has all the marks of 
a religion, too. There are scriptures—the writings of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and others. There are saints and martyrs, whose pictures by the 
thousands are carried in parades, as icons were carried in former days. 
There are sacred places and pilgrimages—the tomb of Lenin and Stalin, 
where their carefully embalmed bodies are exhibited, is visited by ador- 
ing thousands. Communists even have their heaven—the new world to 
be, built by the emancipated proletariat. Yes, Communism is really a 
religion. Though Communists claim no God, their faith has all the 
marks of religion. And more, thousands serve in a spirit of utmost 
commitment and devotion. 


That Communism is a live option is shown by the fact that it has 
been one of the fastest growing movements in the world. But we look 
at its atheism, its materialism, its hatred between the classes, its dedi- 
cation to force and cruelty, and we say, “No, thank you!” 


Why won’t psychology answer our questions for us? This query is 
seriously put by many people. Few magazine articles or modern books 
are more popular than those which promise health or success or hap- 
piness by way of certain psychological rules. When I spoke in Los 
Angeles every Saturday night for ten years over the radio, I could 
count on the largest mail after those talks which had involved some 
principles of psychology. 


There are values here, too. Sometimes it seems to me that Jesus— 
in a day before the word “psychology” or its equivalent in any language 
was known—was the world’s wisest psychologist. The gospel writer 
says of him, “He himself knew what was in man” (John 2:25). But 
to go no deeper or higher than psychology is to pull frantically on one’s 
own bootstraps in an attempt to rise. Sound psychology is a good tool, 
but it is not a way of life. 


This leads naturally to another possible option—humanism. Men 
who have not been able to believe in God, yet still treasure the values of 
human aspiration and character, and believe in heroism and sacrifice 
and a good way of life, have insisted that we can do without God. The 
great value of religion, they have felt, is its exaltation of human per- 
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sonality. This we must not lose; indeed, we need not lose it. We will 
start then with the dignity and worth of man, wherein we find the im- 
portant values anyhow. 


We can understand such a position—even admire it. If I could not 
be a theist I should want, if I could, to be a humanist, conserving all 
possible values of the human spirit and character at their best. I said, 
“I should want to if J could”—but could I? The values I find in human 
personality, much as I treasure them, cannot exist in themselves; they 
have their ground in God. To try to keep them when faith in God is 
gone is like trying to keep the grin of Alice in Wonderland’s Cheshire 
cat after the cat itself has faded away. Harry Emerson Fosdick said 
it so: “Here lies the difficulty of a successful humanism: it sucks the 


egg of personality’s value and then tries to hatch a high religion out 
of it.” 


And the worst of it is this: Whenever man has removed God from 
his throne and placed man there, he has found in the end that it was the 
devil he had at the center of his devotion. Look at Nazi Germany. When 
there was no higher good than man’s desire and design, then the un- 
speakable horrors of a concentration camp could be a possibility, and 
the destruction of Jews by millions! Indeed, in the end, no God, no good; 
for good at last must be rooted in the very universe. 


Balfour said, “We know too much about the matter to be ma- 
terialists.” And we can add, “We know too much about human nature 
to be humanists.” We may put man at the center and hope for the best; 
but we can also get the worst, and usually do. 


Humanism is a high class form of atheism, and atheism can so 
easily culminate in just such an attitude as that of Clarence Darrow, 
until a few years ago America’s foremost atheist. In himself he was an 
able and noble man, but hear his message given to the younger genera- 
tion: “If I were a young man, with life ahead of me, I think I’d chuck 
it all, the way things are now. The odds are too great against you, and 
anyway, the world is all wrong nowadays. I certainly have no encourage- 
ment for the young bloods that are just starting out looking for jobs. 
The sooner they jump out of windows, the sooner they’ll find peace.” 


- The most popular option of all is one that is not so much chosen 
as thrust upon millions of people—secularism. Man has always been 
tempted to find his satisfaction in things and immediate events about 
him, but science and invention have increased this temptation a thou- 
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sandfold for us. So many gadgets, thingamajigs, playthings—alluring, 
intriguing! So many places to go, and so many interesting ways to get 
there! We compete with others and with ourselves in finding things 
to play with and places to go, ever ambitious and envious for yet more. 


Margaret Widdmer has expressed it in this bit of free verse: 


At night a noisy song is made by New York, 
A noisy song of envy. 
It is a sort of fugue. 
People at home singing, 
“T wish I could go to the movies.” 
People going to the movies, singing, 
“T wish I could go to the theater.” 
People going to the theater by subway, 
By L trains, 
By trolley cars, 
And walking, singing, 
“T wish I could ride to the theater in a cab.” 
“T wish I had my own limousine with a 
liveried chauffeur to take me to the theater!” 
People with liveried chauffered limousines, singing, 
“T wish I could stay at home once in awhile.” 
Rondo capriccioso, 
That’s the song. 


So, ’round and ’round we go in our meaningless secularism, but 
“meaningless” is a word which in the end we despise. Running around 
in circles becomes tiresome even when we are all dressed up or riding 
in a shiny new sports car. Meaning, direction, purpose—these we must 
have. But in the end there is no lasting significance apart from God, 


and the eternal meaning and purpose which faith in him puts in our 
life. 


At this point someone will ask, “Why get so worked up about it? 
Who needs to answer the question? Why can’t we just be neutral and 
wait for developments ?” 


You would think from these interrogations that we are dealing 
with some academic question: “Do I really like Beethoven or Brahms 
the better?” or “Will it ever be possible for man to travel to the moon?” 
or “Can I accept Einstein’s theory of relativity ?”’ Granted—these and a 
thousand other questions can await our mood or convenience. But Christ 
stands at the door and knocks; and, as when the doorbell or telephone 
rings, you decide to answer or not. Your hesitation or neutrality is an 
answer. If you decide not to decide, you have decided. It is what Jesus 


meant when he said, “He who is not with me is against me. . .” (Matt. 
12:30). 
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Deep within every normal person is a desire for meaning, purpose. 
We cannot be content to drift; we must have a direction. For an hour 
or two one can find fun and relaxation lying in the sun, letting the 
wind and waves take one’s boat where they will. But an hour or two is 
enough. For the days and the years one wants rudder, sails or motors, 


and a compass, a direction and a destination. These one must have for 
his life. 


It is different for Peter and the eleven and those of us who have 
known Jesus than it could be for anyone who has met him for the 
first time. We who have been drawn by his loveliness and greatness can 
never again be easily satisfied—if at all—except in him. Like Peter 
we have found something ultimate in Christ, and no matter how far we 
go or how many places we look, we come back to him for our answers. 
At last, we have no better answer to our question, ““To whom shall we 


go?” than Peter’s answer, “Thou hast the words of eternal life” 
(John 6:68). 


One day while Alfred Lord Tennyson was walking in a beautiful 
flower garden, he was approached by a friend who said, “Mr. Tennyson, 
you speak so often of Jesus; will you tell me what Christ really means 
to your life?” The great poet pointed to a beautiful flower and said, 
“What the sun is to that flower, Jesus Christ is to my soul.” 


I do not know who wrote this quatrain, and it is not up to the level 


of Tennyson, but it speaks for those of us who have walked a way 
with Jesus: 


Now none but Christ can satisfy— 
None other name for me. 

There’s love and life and lasting joy, 
Lord Jesus, found in Thee. 


WORDS AND THE WORD: 


Hermeneutics and Exegesis 


(For the first five issues of FounvATIONS this feature has been de- 
voted to biblical studies of words, verses and themes, with no attempt 
to secure systematic coverage or uniformity of subject and method. The 
editors are of the judgment that readers of the journal will be best served 
by a more coherent policy. Accordingly, future contributors to “Words 
and the Word” will be encouraged to develop exegetical studies that 
will occupy two or more issucs of the journal. To set these studies in a 
wider context, the next few issues will be concerned with hermeneutical 
principles and exegetical methods.) 


Hermeneutics (herméneud) and exegesis (exégeomai) both derive 
from Greek verbs meaning “to interpret.” Their relation to one another 
is the relation between theory and practice. It may be thought that 
exegesis (interpretation) can proceed without hermeneutics (principles 
of interpretation), but this is a simple-minded illusion. Whoever sets 
out to interpret a particular portion of the Bible operates with some 
sort of hermeneutical principles. He has notions, however vague or 
arbitrary, of the way in which Scripture should be approached in order 
to unlock its meaning. There is a type of hermeneutics that is sloppy 
and uncritical. There is another brand that is dogmatic and perverse. 
Much that passes for correct exegesis is thoughtless or willful parrot- 
ing of others. Yet, no one can dispense with the need for hermeneutics. 
The preacher or plain reader of the Bible is continually judging the 
words of Scripture in the light of preliminary assumptions and methods. 
It is of great importance that these assumptions and methods be thought 
through rather than stumbled upon, that they be constructed by plan 
rather than thrown together by circumstance. 


The first rule of sound hermeneutics is that the best possible text 
of the original must be employed. This is the task of textual or lower 
criticism. The original manuscripts of the biblical writings in Hebrew, 
Aramaic and Greek have not survived. The Dead Sea Scrolls discovered 
since 1947 may in some cases bring us to within 50 or 100 years of the 
writing of particular Old Testament books such as Ecclesiastes, and 
second-century portions of the Gospel of John may reach back to within 
a few decades of its composition; but no one has yet produced an auto- 
graph, i.e., an original manuscript. 


i 
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Under such circumstances the text must be “established,” which 
means that the surviving copies of biblical books must be analyzed, 
classified, compared and evaluated with a view to getting as close as 
possible to the original text. This is a complicated procedure to which 
scholars must give the greater part of their energies to become pro- 
ficient. The process of hand-copying books must be critically studied 
with a view to the peculiar kinds of error that arise in transmission. 
The manuscripts must be grouped in “families” according to lineal 


descent or more distant kinship. Older manuscripts are not always - 


better manuscripts. By the examination of many manuscripts certain 
reasonable judgments can be made as to which have preserved the 
words of the original. Textual study has clearly shown that no one 
manuscript is always preferable, but selection must be made among 
several to produce a composite text. 


There are cases where none of the surviving manuscripts gives 
a text that is intelligible. In order to produce a sensible meaning the 
text must be corrected by intelligent guesses as to the original wording 
or with the help of the ancient translations of the Bible into other 
languages. Useful in this regard are the Septuagint or Greek Old Tes- 
tament, and the Vulgate or Latin Bible. Some of the difficulties are re- 
moved by a better knowledge of the original languages. New manu- 
script discoveries, such as those from the Dead Sea caves, will be of 
inestimable value. Probably some textual problems will never be un- 
raveled. Even if we should have the good fortune to recover a biblical 
original, it would not be surprising to find slips of the writer’s pen. 


The average lay interpreter of the Bible will not have access either 
to the original manuscripts or to modern printed texts in the original 
tongues. But he can take pains to consult reference works in which 
the progress of textual studies is reflected. There are excellent one- 
volume Bible dictionaries and commentaries which are entirely within 
the understanding of the properly motivated reader. For a fuller ac- 
quaintance with the problems and methods of textual criticism, the 
beginner may turn to Frederic Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient 
Manuscripts (revised and enlarged), Harper, 1958; Ira M. Price, 
The Ancestry of Our English Bible (third revised edition by W. A. 
Irwin and A. P. Wikgren), Harper, 1956; or Stanley Rypins, The 
Book of Thirty Centuries, Macmillan, 1951. 


As for the minister, attention to the textual foundations of his 
preaching and teaching is indispensable. No preacher is faithful to his 
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task who does not have at his disposal and make use of at least two 
good commentaries on each of the biblical books. Although he makes 
regular use of the King James or Revised Standard Versions, he 
should make critical comparison with other excellent modern trans- 
lations. Those with knowledge of Hebrew and Greek can rejoice that 
when they consult the Kittel-Kahle or new Snaith texts of the Old 
Testament and the Westcott-Hort or Nestle texts of the New Testa- 
ment, they have more reliable access to the words of Scripture than 
any preceding generation of Christians. And whether or not the minis- 
ter knows the original languages, he will greatly profit from a study of 
the principles of textual criticism in such books as the following: 
Ernst Wiirthwein, The Text of the Old Testament, Macmillan, 1957; 
A. Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament (revised by 
C.S. C. Williams), Duckworth, 1954; L. Vagany, An Introduction to 
the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, Herder, 1937. 


As a matter of principle the Christian interpreter will avoid basing 
his exegetical conclusions on words or phrases or verses in the older 
English versions that were based in turn on inaccurate or doubtful 
Hebrew and Greek texts. This does not mean that truth proclaimed in 
connection with such a text is by that fact canceled out or made into 
untruth. There are great sermons of past centuries, whose intrinsic 
power and truth remain untouched, which were nevertheless attached to 
faulty texts. The truth endures because it was based on something 
deeper, on the consensus of Scripture. Yet, had those preachers been 
conscious of the insecurity of their textual grounds, they would have 
been the first to seek some other footing for the path they wished to fol- 
low. The real point is that no Christian interpreter has the right to 
expound wilfully a meaning for a text when he knows that such was not 
in the original manuscript. The truth he wishes to develop may be truth 
all the same, and if it is biblical truth, he should have no difficulty in 
finding other texts where it is securely based. Thus the exegete who 
has become convinced that the text of Job 19:26 probably does not 
speak of the resurrection, should have no trouble in finding other bibli- 
cal texts where the resurrection is trumpeted! If he must rely on a 
faulty text, the preacher or teacher may well question the validity and 
importance of the meaning he purports to see. 


Respect for the actual words of the Bible need not be bound 
up with a rigid, literal conception of the Bible; but such respect is respect 
for the God of truth. There are not two standards of truth: one for 
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biblical scholars and another for interpreters of the Christian faith. To 
be sure, there are differing emphases and applications, and differing 
degrees of involvement in detail; but a Protestantism that bases its 
preaching and teaching on disregard of textual criticism of the Scrip- 
tures has no business to take issue with Roman Catholicism, and in 
some respects it will be farther astray than Rome, which in this cen- 
tury has greatly encouraged faithful consideration of the Greek and 
Hebrew texts. 


Textual criticism soon passes over into literary and _ historical 
criticism. Once we have a reasonably sound text, the task of interpreta- 
tion has merely begun. Here the hermeneutical principles become more 
complex and controversial. But he who has put his hand to the plow of 
biblical interpretation cannot turn back merely because the field is vast 
and the soil stony! It is inevitable that the thoughtful interpreter of 
Scripture should face the strengths and limitations of the so-called 
higher criticism. To that evaluation we shall turn our attention in the 
next issue. 


N.K.G. 


Book Reviews 


This quarter our book reviews deal with books that are pertinent in one way 
or another to evangelism. Two review articles lead us through Littell’s studies 
of the Anabaptists and the Free Churches, with particular attention to evangel- 
ism and the Church as conceived in these traditions, to a consideration of our 
immediate concern as we launch out in the Baptist Jubilee Advance — the 
Girt oF CONVERSION as it relates to THE SurGE oF Piety 1n AMERICA, 


From here we turn to some other obstacles to the proclamation of the Gospel 
in our world. In Tue Cuurcu Faces THE “Isms” we note those contemporary 
movements by which the evangelical witness is distorted and confused at home; in 
THE Brince 1s Love we observe again the Western crimes against humanity by 
which evangelism is hindered abroad ; and, taking Bultmann at his word, we consider 
the obstacle of “scientific man” in reviewing the latest summary of his efforts to 
“de-mythologize” the Gospel. 


THE KaLaAMAzoo COLLEGE Story may help in furnishing some of the back- 
ground for our present emphasis on Christian higher education in the Christian 
Higher Education Challenge and the Mission to the Academic Community. Final- 
ly, we consider Louie D. Newton’s testimony, Wuy I Am A Baptist. 


A METHODIST SPEAKS TO BAPTISTS ABOUT THEIR TRADITION 


The Anabaptist View of the Church, second edition, revised and enlarged, 
by FRANKLIN HAMLIN LITTELL. Starr King Press, Boston, 1958. 229 pp. $6.00. 


The Free Church, by Franxiin Hamuin Star’ King Press, 
Boston, 1957. 171 pp. $6.00. 


Originally published in 1952 as the Prize Essay of the Frank S. Brewer 
Fund of the American Society of Church History, The Anabaptist View of the 
Church is a comprehensive treatment of the whole of the radical Reformation, 
and a detailed analysis of the doctrinal and organizational principles of the 
“Left-Wing” movement of the Reformation. Its popularity is indicated by the 
fact that the first edition was exhausted in a very short time. 


The task was a courageous one at a time when the flood of primary sources 
made necessary a new approach to the formulation of a theology of the Anabap- 
tists by those standing directly within the tradition (the Mennonites). But this 
volume contributed a clear note and an important emphasis. Fortunately, Lit- 
tell was in a position to make this kind of a study at first hand because of his 
remarkable familiarity with original materials. 

As the title implies, the author conceives of the Anabaptist view of the 
nature of the function of the church as the central and primary significance of 
the movement. This is quite contrary to the traditional view of historians nurs- 
ed in the institutional communions, who dismiss the Anabaptists as a radical 
movement with little appreciation for, and no worthy concept of the church. 
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Morever, this new edition is timely, because its account of the origin and valida- 
tion of religious voluntaryism as well as missionism has relevance for contem- 
porary reactivation of the role of the laity in the church affairs. Thus, the 
author describes the study in the sub-title as “A Study in the Origins of Sec- 
tarian Protestantism.” He wisely adds that “ ‘Sectarian’ is here used in the con- 
text of the sociology of religion and not in the popular or polemical sense of a 
normative judgment.” (p. xvii) 


Because of misunderstanding and loose usage, a tenable definition of the 
term Anabaptist remains one of the most difficult problems of such a study, 
and here Littell wisely does not depart from his earlier, clear-cut statement : 
‘“. . the Anabaptists proper were those in the radical Reformation who gather- 
ed and disciplined a ‘true church’ (rechte Kirche) upon the apostolic pattern 
as they understood it.” (p. xvii) 


The first chapter is a description of the historical development of the move- 
ment. While the author begins chronologically with the Zwickau prophets, he 
notes correctly that, although this is the beginning of the radical Reformation, 
it was not strictly Anabaptist in its essence. The real origin of the latter is plac- 
ed in Zurich, beginning with Bible reading groups. The primary issue was not bap- 
tism, but two mutually exclusive concepts of the church. Zwingli was committed 
to the state church and parish system; the Anabaptists were committed to a 
restitution of apostolic Chrisitianity. Baptism became important, because it be- 
came the visible symbol of the conflict in ideologies. 


The movement quickly spread through the northern cities of Switzerland, 
South Germany and Strasburg, culminating in the unfortunate “Davidic Realm” 
at Munster, due in large measure to the extreme persecution in the various 
countries and the imperial edict of 1529. With the exception of Munster and 
the Hutterite colonies of Moravia, however, the Church of the Restitution did 
not become coterminous with the political community. These were aberrations ; 
the genius of Anabaptism was gathered brotherhood within a tolerating or per- 
secuting society. This is why the movement can be classified as “A Form of 
Christian Primitivism.” The Anabaptists not only held the general view of the 
Fall of the Church, but specifically dated it with the reign of Constantine when 
state and church united. Moreover, they developed within their community con- 
trasting virtues of pacifism, communism, “the heroic prototype” and the like, 
which they considered characteristics of the True Church. They also consider- 
ed the following as valid marks: believers’ baptism, spiritual government (in- 
ternal discipline under the Holy Spirit, rather than the external authority of 
the civil state), and the Lord’s Supper as a symbol of unity and the sharing of 
the, community in the fellowship of Christ. j 


In many respects the most important chapter is that dealing with the Ana- 
baptist contention that obedience to the Great Commission is binding upon every 
disciple. It is high time to affirm that the missionary imperative was the theme 
of the Anabaptists, and not of the confessional groups. As a matter of fact, 
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this missionary zeal of the Left Wing was both a cause of persecution for its 
adherents, and a cause of consternation and vigorous denial by its opponents. 

Those who would take issue with Littell’s conclusions are referred to the 
fifty-two pages of footnoting and documentation at the end of the book. Several 
changes from the original edition have enhanced and strengthened the work: a 
new section on the tolerance of Philipp of Hesse, one on the opposition of the 
Reformers to a literal obedience to the Great. Commission, and one on the Ana- 
baptists and natural law. The original Chapter I, “Former Treatments of Ana- 
baptism,” has become the final Chapter V of the present work, “The Changing 
Reputation of the Anabaptists.” 


Baptists should be particularly grateful to Littell for this valuable aid to 
our understanding of the Left Wing or Frée Church tradition of Christianity, 
which is the peculiar heritage of Baptists and of American Christianity. 


Building upon the conclusions of his earlier work, The Anabaptist View of 
the Church, the youthful professor of church history at Emory University turns 
again in The Free Church to the Left Wing of the Reformation. He shows that 
the ingredients of political as well as ecclesiastical self-government, resistance 
to authoritarianism and totalitarianism, and an uncoerced consensus of Chris- 
tian faith and discipline have in the modern world emanated from the churches 
and sects of the Left (and not the Right) Wing of the Reformation. His thesis 
is couched again in the sub-title: “The Significance of the Left Wing of the Ref- 
ormation for Modern American Protestantism.” 


In one of the most timely and challenging books among the recent studies 
on the church, the author makes some important claims for the Anabaptists and 
Free Church tradition, as well as some embarrassing indictments of our com- 
placency and compromise in American Christianity. In clear terms and masterful 
style he maintains that “A major part of Christendom is still territorially de- 


fined, culturally conditioned, and to a greater or lesser degree politically con- 
trolled.” (p. 1) 


Littell’s major thesis is that many of the principles taken for granted today, 
including many recently contended for by confessional church leaders, were clearly 
the heritage of the Free Church movement. It is encouraging that these have 
been accepted by the majority of Christendom, but he is concerned about certain 
threats to the integrity of the Free Church witness. Two major ones are the 
various expressions of totalitarianism, and the spiritualizers who claim some 
general relationship to the Christian movement but reject “the yoke of the Lord.” 
As he beautifully remarks, “. . . the sticky experimentalism of individualistic 
inspiration is less appealing, however, than an uncertain appeal to collective 
wisdom. He [the average American] is more vulnerable to contemporary gnos- 
ticism than to individual mysticism.” The author sees the chief challenges to 
the integrity of the Church today as precisely those encounters in which the Ana- 
baptist testimony took its classical form: surviving persecution, and eliminating 
spiritualizing tendencies. 

After tracing the origin of the Free Church movement in the Left Wing of 
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the Reformation, and its development through succeeding centuries, Littell 
points out that, due to persecution, it was only in England and America that 
the Free Churches came to play a role in shaping the character of the state and 
society in which they lived. “Here, in the comparative peace and stability even- 
tually attained, they left an indelible stamp upon the development of Anglo- 
Saxon democracy.” With respect to religious liberty, the American system, as 
it came to be expressed in the provisions of the Virginia Bill of Rights (1778), 
represented the triumph of Free Church principles in the New World. The 
public school constitutes one danger zone in this area of study. 


The dangers pointed out by the author include a facile verbalism in Ameri- 
can preaching and current theology, the loss of discipline and hence, hope; a 
corrupted liberalism; and a general devotion to “culture” religion. Graphic is 
his description: “If American laymen would demand intellectual precision of 
their leaders, instead of a slightly warmed-over serving of their own idealistic pap ; 
if the religious bestsellers were less of corny miracles and amateur psychiatries ; 
if the denominational leaders would give less attention to promotion and more 
to true teaching, less to verbal facility and more to pastoral concerns; then per- 
haps Almighty God would grant His Church a revival resting on something be- 
sides a panicky anti-Communism ! 


“The truth is that with our racially and culturally and economically di- 
vided denominations, with our secularized view of the meaning and direction 
of history, with our sentimentalism and moralism in the pulpits, we have as 
churches accepted the social status of establishments. Our major disciplines, in 
the larger denominations, are by and large those dictated by unbaptized in- 
fluences from outside the fold. We prefer, therefore, the nice, dignified Jesus 
of the nineteenth century, who will not look too long upon our sins, but rather 
bless our half-formed and unimplemented idealisms. But when we seek to touch 
Him, he passes through the surrounding crowds to a place apart.” 

He concludes, therefore, that such churches, governed by outside influences, — 
whether political, cultural or social, rather than the discipline and direction of 
the Holy Spirit, are not Free Churches in the proper sense. 

In his discussions on totalitarianism and democracy, the author warns that 
the Free Church principle of free and open discussion as a means of acquiring 
a’consensus is a major safeguard. Over generations a republican form of govern- 
ment cannot exist without a network of vigorous and internally disciplined vol- 
untary associations, including churches. A final chapter on “The Free Churches 
and Ecumenics” completes the volume. 

Such is the challenging and provocative tenor of a book which will un- 
doubtedly take its place beside Richard Niebuhr’s Social Sources of Denomina- 
tionalism as standing alone in its field. It is recommended as an invaluable 
reference for all in the Free Church tradition, and a mute challenge to those 
who would differ with the conclusions. Its account of the missionary and evan- 


gelistic emphasis of the Anabaptists is very relevant to Baptists today, engaged 
in the Jubilee Advance. J.D. M. 
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IT’S WARM OUT TODAY 
The Surge of Piety in America by A. Roy Ecxarpt. Association Press, New 
York, 1958. 192 pp. $3.50. 
The Gift of Conversion by Erik Routtey. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 
1958. 144 pp. $2.50. 


As Baptists prepare to stroll out into the world together, in the joint 
convention effort of the Baptist Jubilee Advance, we might pause to glance over 
two books which may possibly shock us into some thought, and even into 
prayer. Before we open the door, and walk forth into the fascinated embrace of 
a world which waits eagerly for us (or for almost anything religious . . . it is 
somewhat promiscuous at this point) we had best note beforehand the hot de- 
sires of this world, and give some attention to the ingredients of the healing balm 
of Gilead which we have for it. 


A. Roy Eckardt, in the Surge of Piety in America warns us that we step 
out into a world in which “religion” is loved, esteemed and even noticed in 
the paper sometimes. Political speeches and the people who write them often 
refer favorably to religion. Television has Fulton Sheen, the best seller list has 
Dr. Peale, city after city has Billy Graham. 


But we need not dwell long on this. It has been often enough depicted, in 
moods ranging from delight to derision. Eckardt summarizes the piety for us, 
together with the critical comments which relate to it (Christian Century on 
Graham, Wayne Oates on Peale, Herberg on Protestant-Catholic-Jew, Whyte on 
organization men, ef al.). He is neither delighted nor derisive. He certainly 
does not condemn the new piety out of hand. Responsibly, and with some com- 
passion, he looks with careful eye at the piety and at the criticism, and some- 
times at himself. Neither does he whitewash the piety; he criticizes it rather 
incisively, skillfully using Reinhold Niebuhr’s concept of “irony” to uncover not 
merely the faults, but the unconscious weaknesses by which piety often falls 
into impiety and even blasphemy. 

With details of the piety we need not concern ourselves here. But with its 
underlying theological assumptions we had better refresh our memories, lest we 
allow them to suffocate us with success. This popular theology seems to run 
something like this: ““My problems are just about the most fascinating things 
God ever created. Religion and the deeps of God are absorbed with my prob- 
lems; indeed, they exist for the sake of overcoming them for me, so that I may 
adjust to the orders of society as they are, to form an important and respected 
part of the social system. There are no barriers to the attainment of my goals 
which I cannot overcome with the help of God, inasmuch as God exists to help 
me as long as I help him in some way or other. Religion exists to tell me how to 
employ God in these interests of mine. I will be glad to discover how all this 
works, so please tell me, quickly and simply.” (Although this approach is not 
necessarily applicable to some of the leaders of the piety—Billy Graham comes 
off rather well at this point in Eckardt’s eyes—it surely expresses something 
of the pervasive “atmosphere” in which they, and we all, speak.) 
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This would mean that if, during the Jubilee Advance, we say or can be 
understood to say any word which will promise God’s help for those who prac- 
tice piety, it will be readily received. Any word which implies that God’s func- 
tion in this world is to ease the accomplishment of purposes that men set for 
themselves by overcoming human limits and ensuring human success will be 
overwhelmed with welcome. And if we say that religion-is-the-thing-now-which- 
everybody-who-is-anybody-does-so-why-not-you, we can snuggle up together 
with the world for months or even a few years of bliss. 

Before we go out unthinkingly into the welcoming arms of this religious 
world with Christ’s gospel, we had better let two questions ring around in our 
heads for a while. The first is Eckardt’s: “As finite creatures, are not men sup- 
posed to accept their limitations, rather than to deny that they have any?... . 
There is a decisive sense in which Christianity is a religion of and for failure. 


The faith that has a Cross as its center knows much of the unavoidable failures 
of life.” (p. 89) 


The second is quoted (pp. 155f.) from Will Herberg: “What can the 
other-directed man or woman [of our society] make of the prophets and the 
prophetic faith of the Bible? The very notion of being ‘singled out,’ of stand- 
ing ‘over against’ the world, is deeply repugnant to one for whom well-being 
means conformity and adjustment. Religion is valued as conferring a sense 
of sociability and belonging, a sense of being really and truly of the world and 
society; how can the other-directed man, then, help but feel acutely uncomfort- 
able with . . . biblical faith, which is a declaration of permanent resistance to 
the claims of society, community, culture, and cult? The other-directed man 
protects himself against this profoundly disturbing aspect of biblical faith by re- 
fusing to understand it; indeed, insofar as he is other-directed, he really connot 
understand it. ... The word of faith could be proclaimed and made to thrive in 
a hostile world, but how can it be communicated in a culture that is all for it, 
but simply will not, cannot, understand it?” 

Having hesitated over Eckardt, we might do well to lay aside our hats and 
coats, and settle down to consider just what it is we are going out to accom- 
plish. Erik Routley is quite willing to recall us to the proper purpose of evan- 
gelism in The Gift of Conversion. With some rambling he nevertheless drives 
through to a major point, that while conversion is an event which cannot be 
schematized (It differs in character for each convert.), its major consequence 
is freedom: “freedom to obey, freedom to follow, freedom to rise up and be 
men.” (p. 27) He is quite unwilling to settle for the notions of modern piety 
in which peace becomes adjustment, courage becomes ambition, and life becomes 
success. Indeed, the very point of the word “conversion” is to deny that God 
will help a man to attain his objectives, and to affirm that in conversion a man 
turns in his tracks, forgets his own objectives, and gives “all his attention to 
a person or a situation that up to that moment had not claimed it.” (p. 30) The 
converted man “welcomes his duty,” gladly receives God’s claim upon him, which 
before had seemed a heavy demand. “Conversion is nothing but the trans- 
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_ ference . . . from the life of vexation to the life of welcoming the duty, from 
‘labour, being heavy laden’ to the ‘easy yoke’.” (p. 104) 


Routley delightfully illustrates conversion for us by telling the story of 
how as a boy he “found” mathematics. Whereas once he had hated it and said, 
“Math stinks,” there came a morning in class when he suddenly and strangely 
understood a geometric proposition with its rationale; what he had formerly 
merely learned by rote, he began to comprehend. From that moment onward 
he enjoyed math thoroughly, snatched moments from other things to “have the 
sheer pleasure of ‘doing the maths’.” (p. 36) 


Why did this happen? Not because mathematics would help him over- 
come his problems or become adjusted to life, (In fact he became a professor 
in another field, without the slightest need for advanced or even simple geo- 
metry.) nor because he had studied harder the night before. It was given to 
him; he had undergone conversion with regard to mathematics. He welcomed 
the duty it placed upon him, even the study it involved. “I believe that nothing 
in the world will ever take away from me that freedom of the subject which 
began on that day in the classroom in the spring of 1929.” (p. 38) 


Thus Routley illuminates for us the gift of Christian conversion. By this 
gift of God we are freed to be human. “The effect of conversion is to make 
a man free in a new way, so that he has the privileges, and is capable of the er- 
rors, of a sighted man, instead of suffering the limitations and making the errors 
of blind man; more: he has the responsibilities of the sighted man instead of 
the passivity of the blind man.” (p. 33) He begins with vigor a battle which 
before he would have avoided, and this is for him the “rest” of Christ: “Peter 
became a man of ferocious energy after his conversion, instead of being a man 
of temperamental enthusiasm; it was Judas who went out, alone, free from the 
cares of the Kingdom, ‘to his own place’.” (p. 108) 


The “gift of conversion,” thus, is the gift by which a man welcomes the 
duties of limited human existence as a child of God. He knows peace instead 
of anxiety. “Given a hostile environment, the instinct of self-preservation is- 
sues in anxiety, a state of mental unstable equilibrium, which on occasion issues 
as fear... . But what Christ has done is . . . to proclaim that the universe is not 
essentially hostile.” (p. 122) He knows courage instead of timidity. In short, 
he becomes human. ‘The converted man is more of a person than he was. The 
tension between what he is and what he would wish to appear to his neighbors is 
eased, and the result is a simpler, more direct, more clearly drawn personality ; 
confusion is replaced by integration and harmony. Instead of being drawn apart 
by the conflicting forces of what he is and what he would wish to appear to 
be, he is now in tension between what he is tempted to be and what Christ can 
make him, and that tension is not grievous because by the work of the Holy 
Spirit he wants to be what Christ can make him; there is all the difference here 
between the strain of anxiety and the strain of adventure.” (p. 122) 


Instead of a cog in the social machine, the converted man is a distinct per- 
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sonality; he may even “have to face the charge of being uncharitable or even 
callous.” (p. 122) He is not dependent upon (in the sense of “enslaved by”) 
a preacher, the Bible or even God! (pp. 129-133) Surely, then, he is not en- 
slaved by the social order where “modern piety” would leave him; nor is he 
to be manipulated by “techniques,” even those of evangelism. “The community 
of converted men has no room for a regimented enthusiasm. Revivalist publica- 
tions of a certain kind have sometimes carried pictures of great crowds march- 
ing or listening or cheering, which have been indistinguishable in the impression 
they make from similar pictures which are to be found in the publications of to- 
talitarian propaganda.” (pp. 127) “That in modern society which debases men 
and lays them open to the assaults of dictators . . . must not be bowed to by the 
evangelists, but sternly and penetratingly denounced as a corruption.” (p. 136) 

These considerations will by no means prevent us from wrapping ourselves 
up for that excursion into the world which we are taking in this Baptist Jubilee 
Advance. But we may be better prepared if we know what the world desires 
to hear, and if we remember the far different end God has in view when our 
Lord comes to “preach peace to them that are far and peace to them that are 
near.” God makes men, not cogs in a wheel. We must shake off those who would 
love to be cogs, and proclaim the word which creates people who know the mean- 
ing of freedom, peace and courage. 

And we surely need not be afraid to open the door and engage in our wit- 
ness! Eckardt quotes Herberg as suggesting: “Perhaps the hidden power of 
the divine word, which can shatter the inner-directed man in his pride and 
self-sufficiency, possesses resources, hitherto unsuspected, enabling it to elude 
the protective devices of other-direction and to penetrate to the heart of man, 
whatever his character structure, in his perennial human need for faith and 
redemption.” (p. 156) 

We need not be tentative at this point. The Word triumphs when spoken 
in the Spirit. The world may be in ferment, but it is still God’s world. Nor 
are we alone as we speak to it. We come with a word which is God’s Word, 
bearing its own power. Pray God that we dally not with the lust of the world 
for itself, but speak the Word which makes life and freedom, the Word which 
re-creates, for God’s glory, human beings who are also people. 

C. &. A. 


The Church Faces the “Isms,” edited by ArNotD B. Ruopes. Abingdon Press, 
Nashville, 1958. 304 pp. $4.50. 


This volume is outstanding as a compendium of information on issues which 
face the “main-line” churches as they struggle against the tide of pseudo-gospels. 
It is practical, readable and dependable in its treatment of the forces arrayed 
against evangelical Christianity on the American scene. The members of the 
faculty of the Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, who are the con- 
tributors, are to be congratulated on a job well done. The title indicates the 
range of the contents, and the popularity of the approach. There are sections 
which assume a technical interest, but the collection as a whole could be read 
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with great profit by any intelligent Christian. Blessed is he who will request 
it for church libraries or, for that matter, public libraries. 

An “ism” is a deviant from standard brand evangelical faith. Words end- 
ing in “ism” of course, are not all related to the theme, and not all groups relat- 
ed to the theme are easily reducible to a verbal “ism”; but the colloquial use 
of the term is sufficient authority for the class of subjects included. These 
range from the usual line of nuisances such as Jehovah’s Witnesses, to Roman 
Catholicism. They are happily bundled together into three main sections entitled 
Predominantly Biblical, Both Biblical and Cultural, and Predominantly Cul- 
tural. It is precisely this range which makes the volume so valuable. There 
are many useful handbooks on distorted sects who pose as the custodians of light, 
but a scarcity of handbooks which recognized that the full compass of the opposi- 
tion is cultural as well as explicitly religious. In this symposium racism, secular- 
ism, et al. are discussed, in addition to fundamentalism, adventism, dispensation- 
alism and other such maladies of the Christian mind. The parish minister has 
to be ready to meet them all. If information is wanted on the Scofield edition 
of the Bible, the writings of Mrs. Eddy, Mrs. White, Joseph Smith, Karl Marx, 
A. N. Whitehead and a host of others, then some wise comments on them all 
are here presented. The authors know their fields, and speak honestly and can- 
didly to our bombarded generation, so befuddled by the vain delusions pouring 
from storefront bethels and university campuses. The mixed-up kids of our senior 
high classes, and the mixed-up adults of our church pews desperately need some 
straightforward confrontation on what Christian faith is and what it is not. A 
Bible text treatment will cure none of these spiritual ills, nor will an extend- 
ed session of the prayer meeting. Reliable information, intelligent doctrine and 
forthright exposure of error hold more promise as weapons of the Lord against 
principalities and powers in earthly places. As a present help in time of trouble 
this book should commend itself to all who are guides to the perplexed. 

There will, of course, be points here and there where a reader will disagree 
with the authors, and those whose toes are tramped on will squeal the loudest. 
In such a vast array of material some issues are dealt with more briefly than 
others, or more expansively, according to the interest of the authors. For ex- 
ample, the medical work of the Seventh Day Adventists could have elicited more 
commendation, or the appalling trends in contemporary Roman Catholicism con- 
cerning the Assumption of the Virgin dogma could have merited more attention 
and condemnation. Occasionally a statement will appear which could well be 
qualified. In discussing racism we read, “Racial suppression in the imperial 
world of the British Empire is clearly identified with vast financial advantages” ; 
such a dictum is unfair to fact when isolated from other more creditable factors, 
and more discreditable illustrations of the theme are available elsewhere. Or 
again, a full bibliography should certainly not omit a significant literary window 
such as Fawn Brodie’s devastating exposure of Joseph Smith, No Man Knows 
My History. Rosert B. HANNEN 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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The Bridge Is Love, by Hans A. DeBoer. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, 1958. 255 pp. $4.50. 


This is a truly significant book written by a Christian businessman and 
journalist of Germany. This is more than an ordinary travelog—offering the usual 
opportunity to visit exotic lands and fascinating far-away places. It is a study 
of conditions in critical areas of the world which create the most disturbing prob- 
lems of our times. It is an analysis which reveals penetrating understanding and 
deep insights into the “many problems of this generation, and indeed of the next 
generation as well.” It is a presentation which the sociologist and the political 
scientist, the theologian and the Christian missionary, the historian and the an- 
thropologist will read with equal interest. The report is factual, the writing style 
is captivating, the arguments are forceful. 


The author, Hans de Boer, marked time in a prisoner of war camp because 
of his refusal to sanction violence. In 1950 he went on a purchasing mission to 
Africa. This was the beginning of a tour which lasted four years and took him 
around the world. He visited South West Africa, the Union of South Africa, 
Tanganyika, Kenya, Burma, Malaya, Singapore, Hongkong, Communist China, 
Japan, Korea, Australia and the United States. In every country and city visit- 
ed he made special efforts to discover the effectiveness of Christian missions, the 
adequacy of the message and work of the Christian churches, the Christian attitude 
toward racial problems, mounting tensions between Christianity and the major 
religions of the world, economic and social conditions, the cultural, political and 
spiritual climate of every place. He met the great and the lowly, the religieuses 
and the politicos, the farmers and the scholars. He moved among the common 
people in every country and for a short time shared their fate. He moved among 
the elite, among the intellectual giants and leaders of our generation. 


Fired by a great passion to find the truth, fearlessly and at great personal 
risk the author visited the forbidden land of ‘“Sophiatown” in the outskirts of 
Johannesburg, where he was able to observe at close range the government’s 
racial policy of Apartheid. These are the quarters where the natives live in un- 
imaginable squalor. Here the hatred generated by the injustices and oppression 
of the white rulers grows to dangerous and explosive proportions. 


In Kenya, completely unarmed, he walked in the land of Mau Mau (to his 
“certain death,” said many) but he returned unharmed and able to tell a story 
which should be heard by the God-fearing people of all lands. In Madras, under 
the inner compulsion of “going native,” he again almost lost his life, after sleep- 
ing among the residents at the sides of the streets and after hungering with them 
under the arid sun of South India. 


- In Hiroshima he visited, in their own homes, the victims of the atomic 
bomb. His interviews are very revealing, his findings both sobering and alarm- 
ing. Describing the terrifying experience of Hiroshima’s atomic attack he says: 
“A blinding flash shot across the sky, turning the sunlight pale. A terrific ex- 
plosion shook the earth, followed immediately by another, yet stronger one. 
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People fell to the ground, blinded and stunned; houses collapsed, trees burned 
to ashes, a rain of fire swept over the earth, consuming everything within its 
reach in a split second—men, animals, houses, trees, grass. People’s clothes were 
torn from their bodies and their skin burnt; for a second the raw flesh seemed 
to be cooking, and was frizzled into a frightful coagulation of blood and froth.” 

“Not till days after was it possible to measure the extent of the damage. 
The A-bomb had exploded at a low height over the General Post Office near 
the center of Hiroshima. The temperature had risen to 55,000,000 degrees... . 
The diabolical effect of radiation is even today, as I am writing this, not ob- 
literated. In the intervening years over 30,000 children have been born in Hiro- 
shima. 4,200 of them were abnormal, 470 were born dead, 1,046 were cripples, 
429 had no aural or nasal organs, 254 had deformities of the lips or tongue, 243 
had deformities of internal organs, 59 had cleft palates, 25 had no brain and eight 
no eyes. This train of deformities goes on endlessly, and even, when the traces 
of the terrible bomb seem long since to have disappeared, it continues to work secret- 
ly in human organisms. When it exploded it not only struck down 250,000 liv- 
ing people: even those yet unborn were already stricken by it.” 

In the words of Martin Niemoller, “The author puts clearly before the read- 
er the problem which, for God and humanity’s sake, must be tackled and solved. 
This book unveils the real situation, it alarms and awakens the conscience, and 
puts clearly the one question that matters and that demands a definite answer, 
What is the task of Christianity in our day?” 

In the words of the author himself, the “report touches on those problems 
which unfortunately the Press often passes over in silence and which get little 
notice even in the religious papers.” 

De Boer “has contrived to see what was not supposed to be seen” in many 
places and has made the attempt to report rather objectively his observations. 
In this effort he has not succeeded completely. He failed to recognize the full 
significance of the impact of Christian missions in all the lands he visited. In 
some instances sweeping generalizations were made on the basis of a few isolat- 
ed cases, In spite of this, however, it can be said that the author has succeeded 
in achieving a high degree of objectivity and has been able to offer a report of 
high value to those interested in the great issues of our times. 

PETER TRUTZA 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Jesus Christ and Mythology, by Rupotr BuLtTMANN. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 96 pp. $1.95. 

In 1942 Rudolf Bultmann’s essay, “Neues Testament und Mythologie,” was 
printed in Beitrége zur Evangelischen Theologie, and since that time Bultmann 
has become one of the most controversial figures in theological circles. The con- 
troversy stems from his attempt to de-mythologize the New Testament. 

In this small volume, containing the Shaffer Lectures at Yale Divinity 
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School and the Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt University, both delivered in 1951, 
we have a thorough explanation of Bultmann’s new approach to the interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament and his reasons for the position he has taken. 


Bultmann believes that modern man will not be concerned about the Chris- 
tian message, unless the Church is able to transpose that message into terms intel- 
ligible for him. By modern man he means the philosophers and scientists who 
are estranged from the Church and its mythological language. For this reason 
Bultmann has adopted what he calls a new method of exegesis. This method 
calls for a recovery of the deeper meaning behind the mythological conceptions 
which he designates “de-mythologizing.” He denies that his aim is to eliminate 
the mythological statements; he seeks to interpret them. 

In addition to explaining his position, Bultmann attempts to answer some 
of the objections which have been leveled against his method of exegesis. Bult- 
mann’s German critics have challenged his construction of the Christian message 
upon a human philosophy, the existentialist philosophy of Heidegger. His reply 
to this is that exegesis can never be independent of secular conceptions. How- 
ever, the question of the “right” philosophy enters in, and to Bultmann the 
philosophy which best meets our situation is existentialist philosophy because in 
this school of thought human existence is directly the object of interest. 

This book contains the most clear explanation of Bultmann’s method of in- 
terpretation. To be sure, there is a need for transposing the Christian message into 
terms intelligible for modern man, but in the process there is always a danger of 
diluting the message. 

T. C. Smitn 
The Divinity School, University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Kalamazoo College Story, by ARNoLD Mutper. Kalamazoo College, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich, 1958. 185 pp. $3.00. 


At a time when the general public seems to expect the American college to 
transform its life almost overnight and to undertake a program of unprecedented 
development to meet a radically new educational situation, such a book as this 
—reminding us of the uncertain recent past of independent higher education in 
America—ought to make that expectation somewhat more modest. It should serve 
as well not only to stimulate a genuine pride in the colleges for their persevering 
refusal to compromise academic caliber in the face of repeated neglect and almost 
continual crisis, but also an appreciation of the distance these schools have come 
in spite of severe handicap. 

In the pattern of institutional fortunes which it chronicles, The Kalamazoo 
College Story could be the story of many a small, church-related liberal arts col- 
lege during the last quarter-century. Much of that story is preoccupied with 
troubles, frequently financial. The twenty-five year period which this book re- 
views began in the depths of the depression when colleges lived largely on the 
dividends of faculty loyalty. Still, in those years what was lacking in cold cash 
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was made up in warm and courageous anticipation of the future, and many a 
college projected daring plans for financial development and phsyical expansion 
which were to signal a new day. Such plans, however, were almost uniformly 
frustrated as it became increasingly clear, in the middle 30’s, that the recovery 
which had begun to spread through America’s economic institutions was not im- 
mediately to extend to her colleges. It was not indeed until the late 30’s that 
the financial fortunes of the college began to brighten, and new buildings appear- 
ed on campus across the nation, harbingers of that new day long awaited. 

With the coming of war in the early 40’s, however, the pace of college re- 
covery again slackened. There was some artificial stimulation, to be sure, fur- 
nished for a short time by the presence of campus military units subsidized by 
the government; but on the whole these were difficult times. When the war 
ended, the college enjoyed a new spurt of prosperity for four or five years. No 
sooner had a confident stride been reached, than the Korean conflict burst upon 
the world scene and brought another period of crisis for the colleges. This time 
there were no campus military units to furnish a “deceptive prosperity,” and en- 
listments and draft calls once again disrupted academic life. It was in this period, 
as well, that the decreased birth rate of the Depression years hit the colleges, so 
that an already difficult situation in enrollment was compounded. The inevitable 
result was economic retrenchment and new austerity. 


So it is a fact that in 1958 the American college has enjoyed only five con- 
secutive years in which the climate has been favorable to stability and solvency. 
What effect the present recession will have on college fortunes is still to be 
assessed. 

These remarks should by no means be read as an attempt to fasten some 
kind of economic determinism upon the college; quite the contrary, for the record 
of achievement in spite of unfavorable financial conditions is, as I have noted, a 
striking one. Still, the facts of modern educational life cannot be contained with- 
in the ideal of “Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a student on the other” ; 
what any college can achieve today is more surely tied to its financial resources 
than one would wish. 

Futhermore, economic stringency has its inevitable effect upon the state of 
human relations. No institution can survive repeated retrenchment, and the re- 
verses and bitter disappointments this entails, without tensions and hurts which 
remain as more or less permanent scars on its corporate body. Probably Kala- 
mazoo College has been only slightly more vulnerable to such hurt over the years 
than other schools, but the hurt is there and it is real. Mulder treats the un- 
happy fortunes of successive administrations honestly and in good taste. There 
is no flinching at the facts, but there are no recriminations or sensation-mongering 
It is true that administrative stability has not always characterized Kalamazoo 
College. The school began in turbulence, but then followed the strong administra- 
tion of J. A. B. Stone, who served for twenty years and established the roots of 
the modern institution. Such strength was not without its challenge, however, 
and that administration ended in a flurry of conflict. The thirty years that fol- 
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lowed, from 1863 to 1892, were punctuated by seven administrations, all victims 
of financial trouble. By way of contrast, the period from 1892 to 1933 is looked 
upon as the “golden age” of the College, presided over by three eminent presi- 
dents: Arthur G. Slocum, Herbert Lee Stetson and Allan Hoben. 


During the twenty years from 1933 to 1953, three presidents served. Able 
and devoted men, they were victims of circumstances not of their own crea- 
tion, again partly financial, and each administration ended unhappily. The result 
of this repeated instability was loss of confidence by the College’s constituency ; 
this had its effect in decreasing an already low enrollment and in further min- 
imizing financial support. 


Fortunately Mulder is able to report that on the occasion of Kalamazoo 
College’s 125th anniversary, for which this book was written, the outlook of the 
College is brighter perhaps than it has ever been. The administration of the last 
five years has succeeded in bringing new stability to the institution, and its stat- 
ure has never been higher in the eyes of its constituency. The faculty has been 
markedly strengthened and faculty salaries have been significantly advanced, a 
successful financial campaign for more than $1.5 million has just been concluded, 
and national recognition has been received for academic excellence. 


One other phase of the Kalamazoo story will be of interest to readers of this 
journal—evident more in what Dr. Mulder does not say than in what he does. 
Kalamazoo College, as he faithfully notes, was the dream of a young Baptist 
clergyman, made reality in 1833 through the collaboration of a devoted Baptist 
layman. The degree to which the College should be denominationally controlled 
was an early point of contention which led to the retirement of President Stone. 
Later in the 1890’s the College was one of the objectives in the unsuccessful 
Baptist World Movement campaign. It is significant, however, that the history 
of the College from 1892 to 1953 can be told virtually without further reference 
to the parent denomination. In that latter year the charter of the College was 
changed to eliminate the denominational requirement for the presidential office 
and to reduce the Baptist representation on the Board of Trustees. 


It must be said in all honesty that the alienation which such a history in- 
dicates was at times deliberately fostered by the College. But it must be acknowl- 
edged that neglect on the part of the denomination was also patent. Here again 
the history of Kalamazoo is the history of many another college through the same 
period. 

Let it also be noted, then, that the relationship between the College and the 
denomination is probably closer today than it has ever been, a fact which Dr. 
Mulder omits. It has come about partly as the result of the deep concern of some 
denominational executives that there must be a drawing together of the denomina- 
tion and its colleges. But at least equally, it is the result of a conviction of the 
College administration that a significant part of the uniqueness of the College’s 
mission is its Christian heritage. Unfortunately, it is not at all the result of any 
concern on the part of the churches, which still remain to be awakened to the 
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extent to which the fate of the denomination is tied to the educational enterprise. 
Thus, it can be said in all honesty that Kalamazoo College is today more in- 
timately associated with the American Baptist Convention than ever before in 
spite of the churches. How long that will continue to be true, for Kalamazoo and 
for the other American Baptist colleges, may well be determined in the Christian 


Higher Challenge year which faces us. 


Lioyp J. AVERILL 
Kalamazoo College 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Why I Am a Baptist, by Louie D. 
Newton. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
New York, 1957, 306 pp. $2.75. 


The popular pastor of the Druid 
Hills Baptist Church in Atlanta, 
Georgia, has added his volume to the 
series being published by Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons on the major Protestant 
denominations in America. At the in- 
vitation of the publishers, each author 
has been instructed to make his book 
a personal testimony, and yet try to 
set forth the story of his denomination. 

His book follows generally the pat- 
tern of the others in the series in 
which the authors give, by chapters, 
their reasons for being what they are 
denominationally — home _ influence, 
providential guidance, the attractive 
features of their particular fellowship. 
Newton’s treatment is a bit more in- 
formal, personal and “homey” than 
other books in this series sacrificing 
some of their unity and order. 

The reader travels with Newton 
into a rural section of southeast Georgia 
near the Savannah River for a visit to 
his home and a look at his early influ- 
ences. The reviewer confesses a cer- 
tain nostalgia in reading this section, 
for a number of years ago he served 
the very church in which the author 
was reared and ordained. He could 
almost smell the crisp autumn air, the 


clean hardwood smoke, and the sau- 
sage and biscuits! 


Newton then records the influence of 
the Bible and other books upon his 
life, as well as the people of a great 
fellowship whose lives touched his and 
made him appreciate the Baptist herit- 
age. The war years, the Baptist 
World Alliance, the world missionary 
outreach of Baptists are then treated. 
The closing part of the personal story 
is an account of his unusual call to the 
Druid Hills Church 


One of the features of the book is 
the concluding section, giving the 
statements of fifty prominent Baptists, 
setting forth “Why We Are Baptists.” 
Newton, who first refused to write the 
book because he felt others were more 
qualified, upon acceptance immediately 
conceived of this idea of asking Bap- 
tists from widely representative Bap- 
tist communities throughout the world 
to give a brief statement on why they 
were Baptists. 

For those who wish to read the 
warm and moving story of a devoted 
Baptist, this book will be an inspiration. 
For those searching for statements 
from leading Baptists of the world, 
both ministers and laymen, concerning 
“the faith wherein they stand,” this 
volume affords a world of ammunition. 


J. D.M. 


Notes from Religious Journals 


FounpDaATIONs is not the first Baptist journal to make the attempt to 
stimulate in both ministers and church members an interest in theological studies, 
as the following excerpt from the introduction to the first issue of The Baptist 
Quarterly clearly shows. Unfortunately this interest was to last only ten years 
until the journal expired in 1877. These words of editorial intention, however, 
have a relevance that reaches up from the dusty annals to which this worthwhile 
project was long ago consigned. 


“For the Baptist denomination it |The Baptist Quarterly| proposes to do 
some service, by adequate statements and timely discussions of the sentiments 
which prevail among us, whether relating to subjects on which we have a well- 
settled agreement, or to those on which there still exist fraternal differences ; by 
stimulating an interest in theological and biblical studies, and gathering up for 
the common good the fruits of such studies; by supporting the interests of educa- 
tion, and of all literary and liberal culture, in the confidence that true science 
and art are allies—not enemies nor rivals—of true religion; doing thus somewhat 
to further the intelligence and spiritual power of the denomination, and its ef- 
ficiency as one of the elements of that general Christian influence which is the 
salt of the earth. It is obvious that this comprehensive end requires great breadth 
and freedom of investigation. No topic which concerns the application of Chris- 
tian principle to the welfare of society can be considered foreign to us, if only it 
be treated in a truly religious and humane spirit. But this liberty cannot be 
exclusive of editorial discretion, which is inseparable from editorial responsibility. 


“A denomination so numerous and widely diffused needs a common literary 
organ for the cultivation of conscious unity. Writers in different parts of the 
country bringing their contributions together will become mutually acquainted. 
Their free exchange of thought cannot but invigorate their fraternal sentiments. 
The better we know each other the more highly shall we esteem each other in 
love. By calling out also young writers and encouraging their literary endeavors, 
a service will be done both to them and to the public which will gain the benefit 
of their success. 


“Our people have been liberal in their contributions for seminaries of learn- 
ing, to the end that by providing a well trained and well instructed ministry they 
might promote a higher intelligence in the mass of Christians. The forethought 
which discerned this capital want of the churches, and the enlightened public 
spirit that has done so much to supply it, are worthy of all commendation. But 
something more than the education of candidates is required in order to secure 
a thoroughly furnished ministry. Those who are actively engaged in the min- 
isterial office need means of continuous culture, that the impulse communicated 
by their preparatory discipliuc may not be spent and forgotten in the taskwork 
of life. Something to suggest and freshen thought, to invite investigation, to stir 
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up the old enthusiasm, to allure into new paths of research,—something to keep 
the mind in communication with the prevailing currents and tendencies of opinion, 
while yet faith in the eternal verities of the gospel is strengthened,—something 
of this kind is needed, and the conductors of The Baptist Quarterly will at least 
endeavor to supply the need. But while the wants of ministers and students will 
have a prominent place among the motives for sustaining a periodical of this 
kind, it must discuss topics that deserve the attention of every enlightened Chris- 
tian, and it is hoped that among our intelligent laymen will be found many sup- 
porters of the work, and some valued contributors to its pages. 


“While, however, we propose a Baptist publication, and one primarily for 
Baptists, we conceive that our work will not be without its uses with reference 
to the whole religious community. Holding in common with other Christians 
to the great evangelical doctrines, we have with them a common duty in respect to 
the higher interests of mankind, and the promotion of the Redeemer’s kingdom in 
the world. What work we have to do we wish to do as effectively as we may, 
and therefore desire to put in use the best instruments. Such a work as we hope 
to make this, is one of the best. In it, as in all other religious agencies, we are 
fellow laborers with all who have like precious faith. But the fact that we occupy 
a distinctive position implies that we look at these common truths and interests 
from a point of view peculiarly our own, and that we may consequently be sup- 
posed to have something original and characteristic to contribute to the general 
cause of Christianity,—something that will have its special value for those who 
look out from a different point upon the field of religious speculation and toil.” 
(The Baptist Quarterly, Vol. I, no. 1, Jan. 1867, pp. 2-4) 
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THE 
BROKEN 
WALL 


A Study of the Epistle to the Ephesians 
by MARKUS BARTH 


Dr. Markus Barth, whose pertinent article “Weakness or 
Value of the ‘Baptist Position’ appeared in the October 1958 
Foundations, has given us a closer, fresher look at Paul’s vital 
but often puzzling epistle. The “Broken Wall” is of unquestion- 
able scholarly status, but in a skillfully unobtrusive way. It at- 
tempts to communicate to men today what the ancient epistle 
communicated to the men of its day. Dr. Barth feels that evan- 
gelism is not just a function of the clergy but a vitally important 
part of every Christian’s life, to be practiced to a degree com- 
mensurate with the individual’s concern. To best prepare for this 
practice the sincere lay-evangelist must achieve a fresh, living 
contact with the Gospel. This fine book furnishes just such a 
needed contact. 


He further feels that — what evangelism needs is not “plans” 
or “theories” or spectacular techniques . . . it simply requires a 
full understanding of the fact that Christians should live in whole- 
hearted, daily accordance with their basic belief and faith as 
Christians, 


This unique and revealing study of Ephesians is proving of 
great interest to the clergy and, more important, a guiding force 
to the lay-evangelist who carries in his heart the desire to serve 
Christ in the fullest capacity. 


Paper Bound ...... $2.00 Cloth Bound ...... $3.50 
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